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General Robert E. Lee,” 
The Soldier and the Man. 


By T. J. Mackey, 
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OLONEL ROBERT E,. LEE’S 
assignment to duty as com- 
mander of the troops ordered 

to the Harper’s Ferry arsenal ended 
on December 3, 1859, the day after 
the execution of John Brown, the 
brave old free State builder. 

The Second Cavalry, of which Lee 
was then the lieutenant-colonel, had 
five detached companies stationed at 
San Antonio, Tex., and he rejoined 
his command soon after Christmas at 
that post. 

In a letter written to his wife from 
that town on June 25, 1860, he thus 
graphically describes the celebration 


of a religious holiday by its devout ~ 


Roman Catholic population : 


‘Yesterday was St. John’s Day, and the 
principal, or at least most visible means of 
adoration or worship seemed to consist in 
riding horses, so every Mexican, and, in- 
deed, others who could procure a quadruped 
were cavorting through the streets with the 
thermometer over 100° in the shade, a scorch- 
ing sun, and dust several inches thick. You 
can imagine the state of the atmosphere and 
suffering of the horses, if not the pleasure 
of the riders. As everything of the horse 


tribe had to be brought into requisition to 
accommodate the bipeds, unbroken colts and 
worn-out hacks were saddled for the occa- 
sion. The plunging and kicking of the for- 
mer procured excitement for, and the dis- 
tress of the latter merriment to the crowd. 
I did not know before that St. John set so 
high a value upon equitation.”’ 


Lee’s tour of service in Texas was 
uheventful in 1860, his regiment, 
broken into many detachments, being 
distributed among a number of mili- 
tary posts, and engaged only in pre- 
venting Indian incursions into the 
white settlements along the Rio 
Grande frontier of that State. 

Yet, although there was peace upon 
the border, there was very great un- 
rest in the heart of the country dur- 
ing that year. The cloud had gath- 
ered upon the political sky, from 
which was soon to break the tempest 
that swung the pine against the palm, 
and deluged the land with the red 
wave of internecine war. 

That Lee saw the coming storm, 
and discerned that it was big with 
disaster to his country, is indicated 
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in the following letter which he wrote 
to his wife from Fort Mason, Tex., 
January 23, 1861: 


‘* You saw by a former letter that I re- 
ceived from Major Nicholl, Everett’s ‘‘ Life 
of Washington’’ that you sent me, and en. 
joyed its perusal verymuch. How his spirit 
would be grieved could he see the wreck of 
his mighty labors! I will not, however, per- 
mit myself to believe until all ground for 
hope is gone that the fruit of his noble deeds 
will be destroyed, and that his precious ad- 
vice and virtuous example will soon be for- 
gotten by his countrymen. 

‘‘ As far as I can judge by the papers, we 
are between a state of anarchy and civil 
war. May God avert both of those evils 
from us! I fear that mankind for years to 
come will not be sufficiently Christianized to 
bear the absence of restraint and force. 

‘‘ Isee that four States have declared them- 
selves out of the Union, and four more ap- 
parently will follow their example. Then if 
the border States are dragged into the gulf 
of revolution, one half of the country will be 
arrayed against the other. I must try and 
’ be patient and await the end, for I can do 
nothing to hasten or retard it.’’ 


Three days later he addressed the 
following impressive letter to his son, 
G. W. Custis Lee, then a lieutenant 
in the Engineer Corps, and assistant 
professor at West Point, where, as I 
have mentioned, he graduated in 1854 
with the first honor : 


‘You must study to be frank with the 
world. Never do a wrong thing to make a 
friend or keep one. Above all, do not ap- 
pear to others what you are not. Live, act, 
and say nothing to the injury of any one. 
In regard to duty, let me, in conclusion, in- 
form you that nearly a hundred years ago 
there was a day of remarkable gloom and 
darkness, still known as ‘The Dark Day ’— 
a day when the light of the sun was slowly 
extinguished as if by an eclipse. 

‘«The Connecticut Legislature was in ses- 
sion, and as its members saw the unexpected 
and unaccountable darkness coming on they 
shared in the generalaweand terror. It was 
sup) d by many that the last day—the Day 
of Judgment—had come. Some one in the 
consternation of the hour moved an adjourn- 
ment. Then there arose an old Puritan leg- 
islator, Davenport, of Stamford, and said 
that if the last day had really come he de- 
sired to be found at his post doing his duty, 
and he therefore moved that candles be 
brought so that the House could proceed 
with its business. 

‘* There was quietness in that man’s mind, 
the quietness of heavenly wisdom and in- 
flexible willingness to obey present duty. 


Duty, then, is the sublimest word in our lan- 
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guage! Do your duty in all things like the 
old Puritan. You cannot do more and you 
should never do less.’’ 


On March 1, 1861, Colonel Lee ar- 
rived in Washington from his post in 
Texas, having been detached from 
his command by order of the Secre- 
tary of War, and directed to report 
to the lieutenant-general command- 
ing the army. 

Such an order to a colonel of cav- 
alry, whose regiment was engaged in 
active service on the southwestern 
frontier, was quite out of the ordi- 
nary, and indicated that there were 
special circumstances requiring his 
presence at the national capital. The 
fact was that it was issued at the in- 
stance of General Winfield Scott, in 
command of the army of the United 
States, who desired the aid and coun- 
sel of Lee in view of the impending 
crisis. 

The magnitude of that crisis seemed 
to have paralyzed the Government of 
the United States. The seven States 
that had passed ordinances of seces- 
sion had on February 4, 1861, united 
themselves in a federal league en- 
titled ‘‘ The Confederate States of 
America,’’ and war was evidently im- 
minent unless the administration that 
was to come into power on March 4 
consented to a dissolution of the 
Union, to avert such an unspeakable 
calamity from the country. In his 
horror of internecine war the general- 
in-chief of the army, on March 3, 
1861, though as fixed in his devotion 
to the Union as the stars upon the 
blue field of the national ensign, ad- 
dressed a letter to William H. Seward, 
in which he suggested that the United 
States Government should say to the 
seceded States, ‘‘ Wayward sisters, 
depart in peace.’’ But the Presi- 
dent-elect was not of that mind. 
Abraham Lincoln—a name never to 
be uttered by the true American save 
with a deep sense of reverential grati- 
tude—was duly inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of the United States on March 4, 
1861, and he held, with a steadfast 
conviction that knew no shadow of 
turning, that his chief duty was to 
keep the States united, and that he 
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MAJOR ROBERT ANDERSON, 


IN COMMAND OF FORT SUMTER DURING THE BOMBARDMENT. 


should exhaust all the powers of the 
Government, if necessary, to effect 
that end. 

On April 12, 1861, the flag of the 
United States was flying from but 
one solitary staff within the limits of 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tex- 
as, and Arkansas, and that was the 
flag-staff of Fort Sumter, in Charles- 
ton Harbor. It had been hauled 
down by either State or Confederate 
authorities from over every other 
United States fort and arsenal located 
within the geographical lines of those 
States. 

The garrison above which it floated 
at Sumter was commanded by Major 
Robert Anderson, of the First Artil- 


lery, U. S. A., who, like the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the 
President of the Confederacy, was a 
native of Kentucky, and consisted of 
69 enlisted men and 8 officers. 

It was closely invested by a Confed- 
erate force numbering about 6000 
rank and file, with 30 mortars and 52 
heavy siege guns bearing upon it 
within breaching distance, under the 
command of Brigadier-General G. T. 
Beauregard. It does not fall within 
the scope of this article for me to 
give details of the Confederate attack 
upon Fort Sumter. I may, however, 
state, with a full knowledge of Robert 
E. Lee’s views as to that attack, that 
had he been in command of the in- 
vesting force it would not have been 
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made. He was an American soldier 
from plume to spurs, and would never 
have fired upon the flag of the United 
States in mere wantonness and to 
effect a political purpose, when the 
military object aimed at in the estab- 
lishment of his siege lines could have 
been effected without hazard to life 
or the discharge of a single gun. 

That the Confederate general could 
have secured possession of the fort 
without a bombardment is made very 
clear by the following undeniable 
facts. 

General Beauregard, on the morn- 
ing of April 11, sent in a flag to Ma- 
jor Anderson and demanded the im- 
mediate evacuation of Fort Sumter. 
It was a considerate as well as an en- 
tirely novel demand to make upon 
the commander of a fort that was 
completely invested, requiring as it 
did not its surrender, but only that 
it should be ‘*evacuated.’’ That 
form of demand was dictated by Mr. 
Davis, the President of the Confed- 
eracy, a far more sagacious man and 
an abler soldier than Beauregard, in 
pursuance of the policy to make it 
appear that the seceded States were 
not engaged in making war upon the 
United States, but were only seeking 
to relieve themselves of a warlike 
menace in requiring the withdrawal 
of the garrison of a fort whose guns 
dominated their principal harbor. 
The military enginery that encircled 
Fort Sumter, although presenting 
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every feature of ‘‘ grim-visaged war,”’ 
was therefore to be regarded by the 
Government of the United States as 
only in the nature of a ‘* notice to 
quit,”” although that Government 
was no mere tenant, but the rightful 
owner of the premises. 

To the demand made upon him, 
Major Anderson sent the following 
answer : 

‘* Fort Sumter, April 11, 1861. 

‘* GENERAL : I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your communication de- 
manding the evacuation of this fort, and to 
say in reply thereto, that it is a demand with 
which my sense of hénor and my obligations 
to my Government prevent a compliance. 

“‘T am, General, very respectfully, 
‘* Robert ANDERSON, 
“* Major, First Artillery, U.S. A.. 
‘* Commanding.” 


On handing that answer to the offi- 
cer who bore the flag, Major Ander- 
son expressed the hope that General 
Beauregard would not open fire upon 
the fort, and thus oblige him to re- 
spond with all his available guns, as 
the garrison would be compelled in 
any event to evacuate it within three 
or four days, which he would do on 
condition that he should be allowed 
to salute his colors with 50 guns, and 
carry them with his command to the 
port of New York. 

On that statement being repeated 
to General Beauregard, he tele- 
graphed it to President Davis at 
Montgomery, Ala., then the capital 
of the Confederacy, and was instruct- 
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ed thereupon 
not to open fire 
upon Fort 
Sumter, but to 
request Major 
Anderson to 
name explicit- 
ly the day and 
hour on which 
he would evac- 
uate it, his 
stipulation as 
to terms being 
acceded to. In 
answer to that 
inquiry, made 
under flag on 
the evening of 
April 11, he 
stated that un- 
less reinforced 
or ordered 
otherwise by 
his Govern- 
ment he would 
evacuate the 
fort on Mon- 
day, the 15th inst., at twelve o’clock 
meridian. He wasgreatly surprised, 
therefore, when at three o’clock on 
the morning of the following day 
(April 12) he was notified by General 
Beauregard that, unless Fort Sumter 
was evacuated, the Confederate forts 
and batteries would open fire upon it 
within one hour from the time of de- 
livery of the notice. 

Major Anderson reiterated his re- 
fusal to evacuate the fort before ex- 
hausting his means of resistance. 
He instantly hoisted his flag, which, 
according to military usage, was 
hauled down at sunset, to be again 
run up at sunrise. At 4.27 A.M. the 
Confederates commenced the bom- 
bardment by firing a shell from a 
10-inch Columbiad. It was a far- 
reaching missile, as the event proved, 
for it opened the gates of the morn- 
ing to four millions of chattel slaves. 

The Confederate authorities gave 
as their reason for ending the truce 
entered into with the commander of 
Fort Sumter so summarily, that they 
had positive information of the sailing 
of a large naval squadron from New 
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York with re- 
inforcements 


and _ supplies 
for the garri- 
son. That 


fact, however, 
did not justify 
the attack, for 
all the water 
approaches to 
Sumter were 
completely 
dominated by 
the Confeder- 
ate batteries, 
and the main 
channel block- 
ed by sunken 
hulks. 

The guns 
mounted in 
those works, 
many of them 
8-inch rifled 
Brooke’s, 
Whitworth, 
and Arm- 
strong (English), were of larger cali- 
bre and longer range than any in the 
United States Navy, and would have 
quickly 1educed to mere wreckage 
any squadron that might attempt to 
force the passage of the channel. 

That fact was so manifest that al- 
though three vessels of the relief 
squadron appeared in the offing dur- 
ing the bombardment of the fort, 
they made no effort to co-operate in 
its defence. The chief reason for 
forestalling the proposed peaceful 
evacuation of Fort Sumter was to 
precipitate Virginia from her con- 
servative attitude into the arms of 
the Confederacy. On the day before 
the attack her State Convention, after 
full discussion, voted down a pro- 
posed ordinance of secession by a ma- 
jority of two thirds of the body. 
They affirmed the right of the State 
to withdraw from the Union, but de- 
nied the expediency of such a mea- 


- sure, and held that the action of the 


seceded States was without justifica- 
tion. 

The doctrine of secession—a prin- 
ciple of disintegration fatal to federa- 
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THE CAPITOL AT RICHMOND, 1861-65. 


tive nationality—was firmly held and 
openly avowed by all the New Eng- 
land States. Josiah Quincy, of Mas- 
sachusetts, with the approving sanc- 
tion of that State, enunciated it on 
the floor of Congress during the de- 
bate (January 14, 1811) on the admis- 
sion of Louisiana as a State, in the 
following terms : 


‘“‘If this bill passes it is my deliberate 
opinion that it is virtually a dissolution of 
the Union ; that it will free the States from 
their moral obligation, and as it will be the 
right of all, so it will be the duty of some 
definitely to prepare for a separation, amica- 
bly if they can, violently if they must.’’ 


The subtle plan of the Confederate 
leaders effected the end they aimed 
at. 

The Government of the United 
States having been smitten hard on 
both cheeks, resolved at last to strike 
back, and President Lincoln, on 
April 15, the day after the evacuation 
of Fort Sumter, issued his proclama- 
tion calling upon the States that had 
not adopted ordinances of secession 
for 75,000 militia, to be used in re- 
covering the forts and arsenals that 
had been seized by ‘‘ unlawful com- 
binations’’ in certain States therein 


named, and to redress other wrongs 
inflicted upon the United States. 

A requisition was made upon the 
State of Virginia to furnish her quota 
of troops under that proclamation. 
Being thus required to decide whether 
she would take her stand with or 
against her sister States of the South, 
in flagrant war, her convention on 
April 17, 1861, passed an ordinance 
of secession by a unanimous vote. It 
is necessary to recite these facts in 
order to explain Lee’s delay in re- 
signing his commission in the United 
States Army. Lossing, the historian, 
with an excess either of ignorance or 
malice, charges him with lingering 
at Washington that he might make 
himself master of the plans of the 
Government, and thus be the better 
enabled to foil them. 

A further object of the superfluous 
attack upon Fort Sumter was “to 
fire the Southern heart,’’ as Yancey, 
of Alabama, phrased it, and thus 
effect the union of all the slave States. 
Intent upon that purpose, they failed 
to perceive the very material fact that 
by the same token they would “‘ fire’ 
the Northern heart also, That it did 
do so, and with a vengeance, history 
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attests. The sound of the guns whose 
shot brought down the flag of the na- 
tion’s old wars and crumbled the ram- 
parts of Fort Sumter awoke the spirit 
of ’76 among all the homestead hills 
and throughout the valleys and along 
the lakes and rivers of the North. 
The grand American outburst of pa- 
triotic devotion to the Union and the 
flag has no parallel in history, save 
perhaps in the heroic spirit with 
which the citizens of London rushed 
to arms on learning that the Spanish 
Armada had entered the British Chan- 
nel, and an invading army was about 
to land upon the coast of England. 
I quote Lord Macaulay’s graphic de- 
scription of their enthusiastic rally, 
as fully applicable to the larger up- 
rising of the North in 1861 : 
‘** The sentinel on Whitehall gate 

Looked forth into the night, 


And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill 
The streak of blood-red light ; 


‘‘ Then bugle notes, and cannon’s roar 
The death-like silence broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, 
The royal city woke ! 


** At once on all her stately gates 
Arose the answering fires, 
At once one wild alarum clashed 
From all her reeling spires ; 


“« From all the batteries of the Tower 
Pealed loud the voice of fear, 
And ali the thousand masts of Thames 
Sent back a louder cheer ! 


‘* And from the farthest wards was heard 
The rush of hurrying feet, 
And the broad streams of flags and pikes 
Dashed down each roaring street.’’ 


It will surprise many to learn that 
the patriotic exaltation of feeling that 
thrilled the hearts of loyal Americans 
throughout the North, when they 
learned of the attack on Fort Sumter, 
found a sympathetic response in the 
breast of Robert E. Lee. 

He reprobated secession, and held 
the conviction that even if the right 
existed as among the reserved powers 
of a State, and was inherent in its 
sovereignty, it had been asserted 
without just cause. 

I learned from General Winfield 
Scott, soon after the close of the war, 
that on April 12, when the news that 


Fort Sumter was being bombarded 
reached Washington, Colonel Lee 
called upon him, and in the most 
earnest terms condemned the action 
of the Confederate authorities in 
thus “‘ inaugurating an offensive war 
against the United States,’’ ‘‘ and,’’ 
said General Scott, ‘‘ his concern 
about the matter was as profound as 
my own.”’ 

That Lee at that date did so de- 
clare himself to the General-in-Chief 
of the United States Army serves to 
explain the fact, otherwise inexplica- 
ble, that he was soon after tendered 
by President Lincoln the command 
of the army of the United States, al- 
though it was known to the Presi- 
dent that as early as March 3 he had 
stated to General Scott, that if Vir- 
ginia seceded from the Union, and 
the Government decided to coerce 
the seceding States with a military 
force, his sense of duty would oblige 
him to go with his State, as he deem- 
ed his highest allegiance would in 
that event be due to her, and he 
would never draw his sword against 
Virginia. 

The offer was therefore made to 
him, not, as has been stated, to de- 
bauch his sense of honor by the ten- 
der of high rank, but under the im- 
pression that his first conviction as 
to his duty in the impending crisis 
had been changed in the progress of 
events and upon more mature reflec- 
tion. Had President Lincoln deemed 
Colonel Robert E. Lee other than a 
stainless soldier, who held his honor 
above all price as the immaculate 
jewel of his soul, he would not have 
judged him worthy of being entrusted 
with the chief command of the army 
of the United States in such a grave 
emergency. That the Government 
in that supreme hour of the nation 
should have been most desirous that 
Lee should uphold the cause of the 
Union goes without saying, for it was 
well known to those in authority at 
Washington, that when that noble 
old soldier, General Winfield Scott, 
lay seemingly at the point of death in 
that city in January, 1860, he seemed 
to see the shadows cast before by the 
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troubles that were 
coming, and ex- 
pressed an earnest 
desire that Robert 
E. Lee should suc- 
ceed him in com- 
mand of the army. 

He then said, in 
the presence of sev- 
eral of his staff offi- 
cers and others: 
**It would be bet- 
ter for me to die, 
and for every officer 
of the army to die, 
than that the Gov- 
ernment should 
lose Robert E. Lee. 
If a great battle 
were to be fought 
on which depended 
the liberty and independence of our 
country, and I were called upon to 
name an officer of the highest ability 
to command our army, I would name 
Robert E. Lee, always Robert E. 
Lee.”’ 

It has been doubted by some and 
denied by many that President Lin- 
coln offered Lee the command of the 
Union Army, but the fact has been 
conclusively proved. The offer was 
made at the headquarters of the army, 
known as the ‘‘ Chain Building,’’ in 
Washington, through Francis Preston 
Blair, on April 18, 1861. He was the 
father of Montgomery Blair, Post- 
master-General in President Lincoln's 
Cabinet, and of General Francis P. 
Blair, who commanded the Fifteenth 
Army Corps on Sherman’s march to 
the sea. 

Mr. Blair was the veteran editor of 
that once famous journal, the Wash- 
ington G/ode, and had been the close 
friend and trusted counsellor of Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson. He had great 
influence with the Southern leadets, 
and it was at his instance that the 
Peace Conference was held in Feb- 
ruary of that year. He was also on 
terms of intimate friendship with Lee. 

General Lee, in the following let- 
ter, dated February 25, 1868, written 
to Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, 
the great jurist who volunteered to 
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defend him when 
he was indicted for 
treason by the 
United States 
Grand Jury, at Nor- 
folk, Va., states the 
factsregarding that 
offer : ° 


“*... After listening 
to Mr. Blair’s remarks 
I declined the offer he 
made me to take com- 
mand of the army that 
was to be brought into 
the field, stating, as 
candidly and courte- 
ously as I could, that 
though opposed to se- 
cession, and deprecat- 
ing war, I could take 
no part in an invasion 
of the Southern States. 
I went directly from 
the interview with Mr. Blair to the office of 
General Scott, told him of the proposition 
that had been made to me, and my decision. 

‘* After reflection upon returning home, I 
concluded that I ought no longer to retain 
the commission I held in the United States 
Army, and on the second morning thereafter 
I forwarded my resignation to General Scott. 

‘* At the time I hoped that peace would be 
preserved ; that some way would be found 
to save the country from the calamities of 
war, and I then had no other intention than 
to pass the remainder of my life as a private 
citizen. 

‘““Two days afterward, on the invitation 
of the Governor of Virginia, 1 repaired to 
Richmond, found that the convention then 
in session had passed an ordinance with- 
drawing the State from the Union, and ac- 
cepted the commission of commander of its 
forces which was tendered me.”’ 


BLAIR, 


It is remarkable, as appears from 
this letter, that Lee should still have 
had hopes that war would be avert- 
ed, although the South had struck 
the first blow on the shield of the 
Union, where in after years the 
brightest blades of her chivalry were 
broken. 

His oversanguine view may be ex- 
plained by the fact that ‘* the wish 
was father to the thought,’’ and there 
were even then patriotic Americans 
in all sections who were appealing 
for peace. On the day after Lee’s 
interview with Mr. Blair, however, 
the voices of the peacemakers were 
drowned by the howls of the congre- 
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gated cowards, who rushed by thou- 
sands through the streets of Balti- 
more to attack the Sixth Massachu- 
setts Regiment, -then on board of a 
railroad train in that city en route to 
Washington. 

Two members of the regiment were 
killed and many wounded in that at- 
tack, which was made on a day most 
inauspicious for the cause that their 
savage assailants designed to aid. It 
was April 19, the eighty-fifth anni- 
versary of the wanton slaughter of pa- 
triotic Massachusetts militia by Brit- 
ish troops at Concord. 


‘* Where once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.’’ 


The incident illustrated the sav- 
agery that often lurks in the breast 
of a civilized community, ready to 
spring into deadly action whenever 
the conservative force of organized 
society becomes relaxed. It must 
have vividly recalled to Lee’s recol- 
lection the tragic fate of his gallant 
father, Light Horse Harry of the 
War of the Revolution, who was 
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stoned to death by a Baltimore mob 
on July 3, 1811, while endeavoring 
to protect from its assault the editor 
of a newspaper (William Hanson, his 
political opponent), whose only of- 
fence was that he had on that day 
published an editorial containing se- 
vere strictures on President Madi- 
son’s administration. 

The rapid march of events at the 
capital and in the South admonished 
Colonel Lee that he might at any 
moment be ordered into the field, 
when his right to resign his commis- 
sion might be questionable. The 
military text writers, among them 
General Winfield Scott, have always 
held that an officer of the army has 
the absolute right to resign his com- 
mission upon the execution of his last 
order. 

It is worthy of note that the last 
order received by Colonel Robert E. 
Lee was issued by the War Depart- 
ment on March to, 1861, assigning 
him to duty as a member of a board 
to revise the ‘‘ Regulations for the 
Government of the United States 
Army,”’ and his last act as an officer 
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of that army was to file the report of 
such board on April 18, 1861. 

His decision not to bear any part 
in the apparently contemplated “‘ in- 
vasion of the Southern States’’ was 
not founded on mere sentiment, for 
the matter concerned his official oath 
to ‘‘ support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States.’’ 

He was aware that the President 
(Buchanan), the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, had on January 25 sub- 
mitted the question to the Attorney- 
General, whether the Government of 
the United States had the constitu- 
tional power to use the army and 


navy to coerce a State, and that that 


officer, distinguished for his learning 
in the law (Jeremiah S. Black, of 
Pennsylvania) and of unquestionable 
loyalty, had placed on record his 
opinion that the Government had no 
such power under the Constitution. 

With that conviction, supported by 
the highest authorities that were then 
unchallenged by any American states- 
man, he resigned his commission in 
the United States Army. 

The following is a copy of his let- 
ter of resignation : 

‘* ARLINGTON, WASHINGTON Ciry, P. O., 

April 20, 1861. 
‘** Honorable Simon Cameron, Secretary of 

War: 

‘*Sir : I have the honor to tender the res. 
ignation of my commission as colonel of the 
First Regiment of Cavalry. 

‘* Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
*“*R. E. Lez, 
‘** Colonel, First Cavalry.” 

There is deep pathos in the follow- 
ing letter, in which he enclosed his 
resignation to his old commander, 
General Scott, for transmittal to the 
Secretary of War. Scott, like Lee, 
was a Virginian of illustrious lineage, 
but, unlike him, held that his su- 
preme allegiance was due to the na- 
tion, and saw the dusky pinions of 
our eagle stretch far beyond the lim- 
its of the ‘‘ Old Dominion.’’ Yet the 
two great soldiers were bound to- 
gether by mutual ties of respect and 
affection, and each could have truly 
said to the other, down to the last 
hour of his life, in the words of the 
Psalmist : ‘‘ Thy love to me was won- 
derful, passing the love of women.”’ 
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GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. 


** ArLtInGcTON, VA., April 20, 1861. 

‘* GENERAL : Since my interview with you 
on the 18th inst. I have felt that I ought no 
longer to retain my commission in the army. 
I therefore tender my resignation, which I 
request you will recommend for acceptance. 
It would have been presented at once, but 
for the struggle it has cost me to separate 
myself from a service to which I have de- 
voted the best years of my life and all the 
ability I possessed. During the whole of 
that time—more than a quarter of a century 
—I have experienced nothing but kindness 
from my superiors, and a most cordial friend- 
ship from my comrades. 

** To no one, general, have I been as much 
indebted as to yourself for uniform kindness 
and consideration, and it has always been 
my ardent desire to merit your approbation. 
I shall carry to the grave the most grateful 
recollections of your kind consideration, and 
your name and fame shall always be dear 
to me. 

‘* Save in the defence of my native State 
I desire never again to draw my sword. Be 
pleased to accept my most earnest wishes for 
the continuance of your happiness and pros- 
perity, and believe me, general, 

‘ Most truly yours, 
“mR... Lae.” 


In an address, delivered by the 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, 
before the Lee Monument Associa- 
tion, in 1871, that venerable patriot 
said: ‘‘I was with General Scott 
when he was handed Lee’s resigna- 
tion, and I saw what pain it caused 
him. But while he regretted the 
step his most valuable officer had 
taken, he did not fail to say emphati- 
cally, over and over again, ‘ He has 
taken this step from an imperative 
sense of duty.’ ”’ 

Two days after Lee’s resignation 
of his commission as an officer of the 
United States Army he repaired to 
Richmond, upon the earnest request 
of the Governor of Virginia, and on 
the day of his arrival there he was 
nominated to the rank of major-gen- 
eral, and designated as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army of Virginia. 

The nomination was at once con- 
firmed by the Convention then in ses- 
sion in the State capitol, and on the 
following day it adopted a resolution 
inviting him to appear before it. 

On April 23, escorted by its com- 
mittee, he appeared in obedience to 
its summons, all the members rising 
to their feet as he entered the cham- 
ber. It was a profoundly impressive 











WHEN WE MEET AGAIN. 


spectacle as the ideal American soldier 
stood in calm and modest dignity be- 
fore the assembly that embodied the 
sovereignty of the people of Virginia. 
All who looked upon him there saw 
in his benign, though firm counte- 
nance and commanding presence 


‘* A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.”’ 


The President of the Convention, 
in his address of welcome, said : 


‘*Major-GENERAL LEE: In the name of 
the people of your native State here repre- 
sented, I bid you a heartfelt welcome to this 
hall, in which we may yet almost hear the 
echo of the voices of soldiers and sages of 
bygone days, whose name you worthily bear, 
and whose blood flows in your veins. We 
watched with the most profound interest the 
— march of the army led by Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott from Vera Cruz to the 
capital of Mexico. We read of the blood- 
stained fields, in all of which victory perched 
upon our banners. We know of the unfad- 
ing lustre that was shed on the American 
army by that campaign, and we know also 
what your modesty has always disclaimed, 
that no small share of the glory of those 
achievements was due to your valor and 
military genius. 
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‘Sir, we have by a unanimous vote ex- 
pressed our conviction that you are at this 
time ‘first in war!’ We pray to God 
most fervently that you may. so conduct the 
operations committed to your charge that it 
will be said of you, ‘first in peace,’ and 
when that time comes you will have earned 
the still prouder distinction of being first in 
the hearts of your countrymen. 

‘Yesterday your mother Virginia placed 
her sword in your hand, upon the implied 
condition that you will draw it only in de- 
fence, and in the full faith that you will fall 
with it in your hand rather than that the ob- 
ject for which it is placed there shall fail of 
accomplishment.”’ 


To that address, which I have 
quoted only in part, General Lee re- 
sponded, with deep emotion, in 
‘words fitly spoken’”’ as follows : 


‘*Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
ConvENTION : Profoundly impressed with the 
solemnity of the occasion, I accept the 
sition assigned me by your partiality. I had 
much preferred that your choice had fallen 
upon an abler man. Trusting in Almighty 
God, an approving conscience, and the aid 
of my fellow-citizens, I devote myself to 
the service of my native State, in whose 
—— alone will I ever again draw my 
sword,”’ 
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AST night I looked from out my door, 
L The slumbrous moon was past its full ; 
Strange shapes of clouds sailed slow before 
Like voyaging ships, with sail and hull 
Distinct outlined on night’s broad sea, 
And somehow, cloud and moon and sky, 
With subtle charm, brought back to me 
Another night long since gone by. 


The old year languished ; calm and still 
The orange groves in fragrance slept ; 
The moon had climbed the distant hill 
And o’er the world its radiance swept. 
The lights shone out from windows near, 
The stars came forth from heaven afar, 
But what, to eyes that beamed so clear, 
Were flickering lamp or twinkling star? 


O night, sweet night, without the glare 
And dust of noon, or busy strife ! 
When cool winds fan the brow of care, 
And grace and beauty hallow life. 
Pass not, sweet hour, too swiftly by, 
But may we find surcease of pain, 
And gaze upon that moon and sky 
When, soul to soul, we meet again. 


O. 7. Fellows. 








Photograph by Washburn, New Orleans. 
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QUEENS OF THE MARDI-GRAS CARNIVAL. 


T has been well said that the three 

unique cities of North America 

are Quebec, Havana, and New 
Orleans, for these three have each 
a distinctive ‘‘ atmosphere,’’ as the 
French term it, which marks them as 
apart from other cities of the Western 
world. Of these New Orleans is not 
the least distinctive and original, and 
its title of the ‘‘ Old French City’”’ 
gives the reason for its peculiar po- 
sition and charm. Founded by the 
earliest of the French adventurers 
who crossed the western ocean, 
through centuries of growing, push- 


ing American civilization, it still re- 
tains in the names of its streets, in its 
architecture, its customs, and the ap- 
pearance of most of its citizens the 
characteristics of the race to which 
its founders belonged. It is, with 
the exception of San Francisco, the 
one great city of the United States 
which has as yet not come under the 
influences of New York and Chicago, 
and is dependent upon itself, and 
makes its own life, uninfluenced to 
any considerable extent by the push- 
ing activities of the Northern cities. 
San Francisco is a modern city, and 
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resembles New York and Chicago, 
but New Orleans is a strange com- 
bination of Old World and old time 
simplicity and primitiveness and mod- 
ern American energy. Curved like a 
crescent along a great bend on the 
eastern shore of the lower Mississippi, 
whose mighty torrent laves its feet, 
it lies for nine months of the year in 
a land of perpetual summer. There 
the roses bloom in February, and 
summer really means only a little 
more heat, a little more dust, and 
the ripening of the orange. Within 


; 
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a day's journey from its streets is 
Acadia—that Acadia to which, when 
driven from their homes on the Bay 
of Fundy, the early Acadians wan- 
dered, and where Evangeline searched 
in vain for her lover. Fanned by 
cool breezes from the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, which temper even its fiercest 
summer heats, supplied with all the 
products of a rich country to the 
north, and with abundant sea food 
from the near Gulf of Mexico, the 
happy people of New Orleans live 
their lives in comfort and luxury, and 


MISS L. W. FAIRCHILD, QUEEN OF THE CARNIVAL, 1895. 
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MISS FAIRCHILD IN HER ROBES OF STATE. 


twine into those lives a romance and 
sentiment inherited from their French 
ancestors, which is sadly lacking in 
more northern climes. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence 
of the unique life of New Orleans to 


the Northern visitor is 
the annual festival of Mar- 
di-Gras, better known as 
the Carnival, which each 
recurring year takes place 
on the Monday and Tues- 
day before Ash Wednes- 
day. The Carnival period, 
in fact, begins nearly a 
month earlier, and all 
through the four weeks 
preceding the morning 
which ushers in the peni- 
tential season the society 
world of New Orleans gives 
itself up to a succession 
of festivities, which are 
planned and carried out 
on a most elaborate and 
expensive scale. The story 
of the Carnival has been 
often told. It has been pre- 
dicted for many years that 
it would soon cease to be 
a feature of New Orleans 
life, but so much civic 
pride there exists, and so 
tenacious are the residents 
of that city of its old tradi- 
tions and customs, that 
each succeeding year, if 
possible, makes this festi- 
val more elaborate and 
more brilliant. Only in the 
cities of New Orleans and 
Mobile, in the United 
States, does the Carnival 
flourish, and it is safe to 
predict that it will continue 
to flourish there for a cen- 
tury to come, for only in 
those cities do the elements 
which can alone make a 
carnival successful exist— 
namely, that light-hearted- 
ness, abandon, and lack of 
self - consciousness which - 
mark the Latin races, but 
which are not the attri- 
butes of the Anglo-Saxon. 
As the Carnival is the distinctive 
feature of the social life in New Or- 
leans, so the queens of the Carnival 
are the distinctive features of the fes- 
tival itself. During successive years, 
and with the multiplication of carni- 











MISS ARTHEMISE BALDWIN, QUEEN OF THE CARNIVAL, 1896. 
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val balls, the choice of these queens, 
four or five in number, has come to 
be one of the most difficult problems 
in the yearly arrangements for the 
Carnival. This selection has to be 
managed with the greatest care, in- 
asmuch as these queens have come 
to represent in the public mind the 
most representative young women, 
not only of New Orleans, but of the 
section of the South of which it is 
the centre, for the year in which they 
preside over their mimic courts. So- 
cial position, popularity, and to some 
extent wealth, are all factors in the 
problem, and the utmost secrecy is 
observed as to the selection of the 
queens until the announcement of 
their choice can be made. Of neces- 
sity the leading queen, who is even 
more than ‘‘ Rex’’ or King of the Car- 
nival, the central figure of the festi- 
val, becomes a prominent figure not 
only in New Orleans, but to some 
extent throughout the United States, 
and any society resident of the old 
French city who has passed middle 
life can recite the names of the Car- 
nival queens since war time as chil- 
dren do the names of the Presidents. 
To preside as Rex’s queen over the 
Carnival is the highest honor that 
can befall a New Orleans maiden, 
and women who are now grandmoth- 
ers are still pointed out as the Carni- 
val Queen of 18—. 

Next in rank tothe Carnival Queen, 
or Rex’s queen, as she is generally 
called, isthe Queen of Comus. Then 
come in order the Queens of Proteus, 
Momus, and Nereus. The Comus, 
Proteus, and Nereus queens are chosen 
by committees of the organizations 
of those names. So much secrecy is 
observed not only in the choice of 
the queens, but in that of the com- 
mittees who select them, that it is not 
known outside these committees how 
the choice is made. In only one or- 
ganization, that of Momus, does the 
king, Momus, himself choose his con- 
sort, for be it known that all these 
fair queens have consorts, who, being 
mere men, cut but a sorry figure com- 
pared with their charming partners. 
Perhaps Rex, the great king of the 
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Carnival, may be excepted to some 
slight degree, but to the visitor, even 
his beautiful robes and the prominent 
position which he occupies, ruling 
over the city for two days as he does, 
pale before the beauty and the cos- 
tume of his queen. 

This year’s Carnival was an un- 
usually brilliant and successful one. 
The winter had been an exception- 
ally mild one, and the Carnival days, 
albeit in February, were blessed with 
the soft skies and warm airs of a 
Northern June. The city lay bathed 
for days in golden sunshine, illumi- 
nating its brilliantly decorated streets, 
and falling upon the vast throngs of 
visitors and residents gathered to wit- 
ness the festivities, like a benediction. 
But apart from the weather and the 
unprecedented attendance of visitors, 
the queens of the Carnival were so 
exceptionally well chosen that they 
would of themselves have made it a 
success. Rex’s queen was Miss Ar- 
thémise Baldwin, a daughter of one 
of the leading bankers in the city, 
and a tall and stately girl, chataigne 
in coloring, who bore herself with the 
utmost grace and dignity. Hergown, 
which was made especially in Paris, 
was one of the most beautiful pro- 
ductions imaginable of the costumer's 
art, and was as elaborate in material 
as if it had been made for the corona- 
tion of the young Czarina of Russia, 
while it could not have been much 
lessin cost. In fact, the gowns worn 
by all these Carnival queens were so 
exceptionally rich and handsome as 
to excite the admiration and wonder 
of all the feminine visitors. Almost 
all 6f them were adorned with huge 
Elizabethan collars studded with pre- 
cious stones, for when a family has 
been honored by having a queen 
chosen from it, all the jewels of that 
family, even to its remote connec- 
tions, are showered upon her. The 
queen of Nereus, the new organiza- 
tion which came into being this year, 
and therefore the first in probably a 
long line of Nereus queens in after 
years, was Miss May Van Benthuysen. 
Her dress was of heavy white satin 
brocade, trimmed with pearls and 
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MISS MAY VAN BENTHUYSEN, QUEEN OF ‘‘ NEREUS,”’ 


pearl ornaments, in keeping with her 
lord’s watery home. Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen is tall and slight, with lovely 
reddish brown hair and the brown 
eyes and perfect skin that usually ac- 
company that peculiar coloring of 
hair. Her dress was also an unusual- 
ly superb one. Miss Boardman, who 
was the queen of Proteus, is of medi- 
um height and most perfect brunette 
colo1ing with the whitest of skins. 
She was more directly representative 
of the old Creole element of the city. 
Miss Emily Poitevent, the queen of 
Comus, is one of the most noted of 
New Orleans belles. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the Carnival balls, at which these 
queens first promenade with their 
consorts and then occupy a throne at 
the back of the stage, in the old 
French Opeia House, where the balls 
are given, is the presence of the 


queens of the preceding year in their 
robes of that year. Atthe great Rex 
ball for the citizens Miss Lydia Fair- 
child, who was queen of 1895, for ex- 
ample, and who was one of the most 
charming queens the city has ever 
had, occupied a box with her maids 
of honor. At the Comus and Proteus 
balls the queens of 1895 occupied 
proscenium boxes with their maids 
of honor, facing the boxes in which 
sat the queens of this year and their 
maids, while on the front of the re- 
spective boxes blazed in electric lights 
the figures ‘‘’95’’ and ‘‘ ’96.”’ 

Thus do the Carnival queens in 
New Orleans represent a unique fea- 
ture in American life, and if one 
wishes to gaze upon ‘‘a rosebud gar- 
den of girls,’’ he should visit New 
Orleans at Carnival time. 


James B. Townsend. 











LIEUTENANT PLINLIMMON’S STICK. 


RS. PLINLIMMON’S front 

door stood wide open, and a 

young lady on the doorstep 
was peering doubtfully into the hall, 
with her hand on the bell-handle and 
with an expression of perplexity on 
her pretty -face. 

It was a bright morning in early 
June, and the street was a quiet one ; 
but it was an unusual thing for Mrs. 
Plinlimmon’s front door to stand open 
to any chance wayfarer, and still 
more unusual for no trim maid-ser- 
vant to answer the bell. 

Nevertheless, this young lady had 
rung twice without eliciting any re- 
sponse, and she now glanced up and 
down the street before giving another 
pull to the bell. The only persons 
in sight were two women standing at 
the end of the block, looking down 
the cross street as if watching for 
some one. Before she could make 
up her mind whether it was worth 
while to walk toward them and make 
inquiries about the inmates of this 
apparently deserted house, a boy ap- 
peared wheeling a trunk on a hand- 
barrow ; and as soon as he joined 
the women the whole party walked 
quickly down the cross street and 
was soon out of sight. 

The young lady pulled the bell 
again impatiently, and this time the 
welcome sound of footsteps and a 
closing door caused her face to re- 
sume its serenity of expression. She 
waited hopefully, but only a murmur 
of voices came through an open win- 
dow near by, and at last in despera- 
tion she made a step forward and 
again peered into the hall. 

A card-tray stood on the hall table, 
and beside it reposed a stick with a 
cutiously shaped silver handle, that 
attracted the young lady’s notice. 
She was advancing to see it more 
clearly, when the murmur of conver- 
sation rose higher, and a plaintively 
querulous voice said : 

‘**T have heard that she is a dread- 
ful college girl. I don’t know her ; 


but I have been told she has no 
money, and I suppose she counts 
upon his fortune ; but the poor fel- 
low will just ruin his prospects by 
such a step.” 

A low reply interrupted the speak- 
er, but the plaintive voice resumed 
impatiently : 

**Oh, of course she wears bloom- 
ers and rides a bicycle, and no doubt 
knows all the ‘ologies,’ but that will 
not make the poor boy a comfortable 
home or cook his dinner ; and that 
is what she will have to do, for I am 
sure Aunt Hetty will alter her will as 
soon as she hears of this. She is 
coming here the day after to-morrow, 
and how I am to bear up before her 
I can’t think. She is so sharp, she 
is sure to pry things out.’’ 

A mixture of expressions that was 
almost ludicrous had chased over the 
countenance of the listener in the 
hall ; but she now drew back whis- 
pering to herself : ’ 

** The wrong house, of course.”’ 

She stepped softly,outside the door, 
intending to beat a noiseless retreat ; 
but the stick, apparently resenting 
the intrusion, slipped from the table 
and fell heavily to the floor. An ex- 
clamation from the room and the 
sound of rapid footsteps convinced 
the young lady that her chance of 
escaping unseen was gone. Witha 
slight shrug of annoyance she turned, 
and had just time to smooth her 
countenance, when a middle-aged 
lady wearing a bonnet entered the 
hall, and approached the open door 
with an expression of surprise in her 
keen brown eyes. 

‘**T am afraid that I have mistaken 
the house,’’ said the young visitor, 
with a smile that lighted up her pretty 
face bewitchingly. ‘‘ Will you kindly 
tell me whether Mrs. Brown lives 
here ?”’ 

‘No, she does not,’’ replied the 
older lady courteously ; ‘‘ but I think 
that she lives on the opposite side of 
the street. I will ask Mrs. Plinlim- 
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mon ;’* and she quickly returned to 
the room from which she had come. 

The young lady bit her lips, and 
muttered impatiently : 

‘“Why didn't I say Mrs. Zerub- 
- babel? Of course there would bea 
Mrs. Brown somewhere in the block.”’ 

The voices in the next room were 
now clearly audible, and the plain- 
tive tones of the first speaker. ex- 
claimed : 

** The front door wide open! Why, 
where can Jane be? Yes, there isa 
Mrs. Brown ; but I am not quite sure 
which is her house. I will call Jane; 
she knows all the neighbors,’’ and at 
the same moment a gentle, flurried 
little lady with soft gray curls anda 
white cap fluttered into the hall. 

**T am so sorry that you were kept 
waiting at the door. My maid knows 
the house that you are looking for, 
I am sure. Oh, no trouble at all,’’ 
she said, with nervous politeness, 
hurrying away in the midst of the 
assurances of the young lady, that 
she would on no account give her 
the trouble. She paused a moment 
to pick up the fallen stick, which she 
replaced with an almost caressing 
touch on the table. 

She was gone long enough for the 
young visitor to have grown impa- 
tient and left, but there was some- 
thing in the gentle face of the little 
lady that made the young girl linger 
for another glimpse of it. 

At last Mrs. Plinlimmon returned 
more flurried than before, and she 
paused at the parlor door to exclaim : 

‘*Oh, my dear Mrs. Opdyke, I 
can’t find either Jane or Susan ; and 
their clothes seem to be gone too.”’ 

‘*What! You don’t mean to say 
that they have taken French leave !’’ 
said her companion, coming into the 
hall all alert and interested. 

‘*Oh, no; they never could have 
done such a thing with Aunt Hetty 
coming the day after to-morrow,”’ 
cried poor Mrs. Plinlimmon, ‘“‘ Jane 
wanted to be married this week, but 
she promised that she would put it 
off till after Aunt Hetty’s visit.”’ 

‘* My dear Mrs. Plinlimmon, could 
you expect that any girl would post- 
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pone her marriage to accommodate 
her mistress?’ said Mrs. Opdyke. 
‘“* Depend upon it, she has gone off 
quietly to avoid any explanations or 
expostulations.”’ 

Mrs. Plinlimmon’s gentle face wore 
such an expression of despairing dis- 
may, that the young onlooker at the 
front door was touched, and she 
longed to say a word of encourage- 
ment ; but at this moment the little 
lady recalled the stranger and turned 
with native courtesy, that even her 
distress could not make her forget, 
saying : ‘ 

‘‘Tam sorry that I cannot direct 
you exactly to the house; but I am 
sure that Mrs. Brown lives in the 
next block above, and I think that it 
is on this side of the street."’ 

“*T am very much obliged to you,”’ 
replied the young lady, with a bright 
smile. ‘‘No doubt I can find the 
house. I am sorry to give you so 
much trouble,’’ and she ran quickly 
down the steps. 

“*She seems such a sweet little 
lady,’’ she soliloquized as she walked 
rapidly up the street. ‘‘ But it must 
have been she who made that ugly 
speech.’” A look of resentment flash- 
ed across her pretty face ; but it soft- 
ened as she suddenly exclaimed half 
aloud : ‘‘I verily believe that those 
women with the trunk were her ser- 
vants slipping off. What a shabby 
trick to play her! Oh, well, it would 
do no good to tell her about them. 
Poor little soul, I wonder what she 
will do with that teirible Aunt Hetty, 
and her equally terrible will !"’ Then 
she smiled to herself and looked 
grave, and finally, with a little shake 
of her shoulders, recalled the fact 
that she was in the public street, and 
ought to regulate her countenance 
accordingly, instead of smiling and 
frowning over the troubles of people 
whom she had never seen before. 

Meanwhile, distress and confusion 
reigned in Mrs. Plinlimmon’s neat 
house. Jane had beyond a doubt 
taken matters into her own hands, 
and had stolen off to be married ; 
and Susan, who was the cook and 
Jane’s aunt, had probably gone with 
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her, rather than stay and have to ex- 
plain or apologize for her niece’s 
flight. 

“* Everything comes upon me at 
once,’’ said Mrs. Plinlimmon, with a 
weak attempt at a smile, which ended 
in tears. ‘‘I was so upset at Tom 
being ordered to sea again so much 
sooner than we expected ; and then 
comes this letter telling me of his en- 
gagement to this dreadful Helen 
Rivers, and asking me to call on her 
while she is in town; then Aunt Het- 
ty’s letter saying that she is coming 
this week ; and now both servants are 
gone, and where on earth I am to 
look for others I don't know.’’ 

** You can’t look for them at all to- 
day, for you have a wretched head- 
ache,’’ said Mrs. Opdyke briskly. 
‘*Go upstairs and lie down; and I 
will stop at the Intelligence Office 
where I got my cook, and see if I can 
find somebody for you.”’ 

After a feeble protest Mrs. Plin- 
limmon was glad to accept her friend’s 
suggestion, and Mrs. Opdyke, whose 
brisk energy seemed to carry with it 
an assurance of success, took her de- 
parture. 

Mrs. Plinlimmon was a widow, and 
she had only taken the house in which 
she was now living a year before, 
when her son Tom came home from 
his last cruise. She wanted to make 
a home for him where she could have 
him all to herself ; but when he un- 
expectedly received his sailing or- 
ders, she looked forward with dread 
to the long loneliness of his absence. 
Then came his letter announcing his 
engagement, and begging his mother 
to call upon the young lady, who was 
going to visit friends in her neighbor- 
hood. In great distress of mind Mrs. 
Plinlimmon had just decided that she 
might as well give up her house, as 
Tom would now be lost to her, when 
she received a letter from Miss Hetty 
Plinlimmon, her deceased husband’s 
only sister, informing her of that 
lady’s intention to make her a visit. 
Miss Hetty had inherited the bulk of 
the Plinlimmon property, and on this 
account was a person of no small im- 
portance among her relations, al- 
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though she was dreaded for her quick 
tongue. She had always shown a 
liking for Tom, even going so far as 
plainly to declare to a less favored 
nephew her intention of making Tom 
her heir. But she was so peculiar 
and touchy, that Mrs. Plinlimmon 
felt that it would be very detrimental 
to the interests of her dear Tom, if 
she were to give the slightest hint 
that the proffered visit was not per- 
fectly convenient and delightful to 
her. 

‘** But this dreadful girl,’’ she sigh- 
ed. ‘‘ [have heard of her from Laura 
Clashwood, and I know very well the 
kind of girl that Laura admires. If 
Aunt Hetty sees her, she will be wild. 
I must call at once and get the visits 
over before Aunt Hetty arrives. 
Tom’s letter says that she will only 
be in town a few days, so I may hope 
that she will be gone before Aunt 
Hetty comes; and, after all, who 
knows what may happen before Tom 
returns from this cruise ?”’ 

Nursing this secret hope, Mrs. Plin- 
limmon nerved herself for the ordeal 
and made her call, only to learn that 
Miss Rivers had not yet arrived. 
The respite that this gave her was 
marred by the uncomfortable convic- 
tion that Miss Helen’s visit would 
now probably exactly coincide with 
Miss Hetty’s, and thus a meeting be- 
tween the two would be unavoidable. 
This seemed bad enough ; but now 
the sudden departure of her neat and 
competent servants, who had been 
with her ever since she took the 
house, proved the last straw on her 
load, and she felt utterly miserable 
and broken down. 

Mrs. Opdyke'’s friendly efforts only 
succeeded in procuring a string of 
utterly impossible-looking girls, who 
kept Mrs. Plinlimmon running to the 
door, and crushed her with their airs 
and their ignorance. She hastily 
swallowed a cold lunch, and in the 
evening took a cup of tea and a bis- 
cuit, and crept to bed disheartened 
and weary. Of course she passed a 
bad night, waking at frequent inter- 
vals from uneasy dozes, to think pa- 
thetically of the possibility that the 
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police might have to break their way 
into the house in the morning only 
to find her dead in her bed. 

At an early hour she rose, and, 
opening the shutters, she began to 
prepare for breakfast. In former 
years Mrs. Plinlimmon had done this 
and had enjoyed doing it, for she 
was neat and a good cook ; but now 
it seemed a heavy tax on her strength. 
A ring at the bell called her to the 
door before she had finished getting 
the fire ready. 

**Surely they won’t begin to send 
me more girls at this hour !"’ she ejac- 
ulated as she glanced at the clock, 
which marked five minutes to six. 
She opened the door, and there stood 
a woman, who greeted her with the 
well-known formula : 

“*T heard that you were looking for 

a girl, ma’am.” 
_ The speaker was neatly dressed in 
a calico gown ; she wore bluish spec- 
tacles, and her hair, which was a light 
sandy color, was brushed smoothly 
back from her face under a very plain 
bonnet. 

‘“*Do you come from the Intelli- 
gence Office ?’’ asked Mrs. Plinlim- 
mon, 

** No, ma’am ; I only came to town 
the day before yesterday, and I don’t 
know the intelligence offices. But I 
saw a lot of girls coming to your 
door yesterday, and I thought I might 
as well try,’’ replied the woman, in a 
slightly hesitating voice. 

Mrs. Plinlimmon looked at her sus- 
piciously fora moment, but noticing 
the color beginning to rise in the 
woman’s face, she said kindly : 

‘*Come in, and tell me what you 
can do.”’ 

As they passed the hall table the 
silver-headed stick again fell to the 
floor, and the woman stooped and te- 
placed it with a quickness and care 
that pleased Mrs. Plinlimmon. 

In answer to Mrs. Plinlimmon’s 
questions she said that she could cook 
and keep a house tidy, but she could 
not wash or iron. Her name was 
Helen Dunn, and she had never lived 
out before. » 

Mrs. Plinlimmon liked her manner, 
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but she thought of Mrs. Opdyke’s 
horror if she should learn that she 
had taken a servant unknown and un- 
recommended. 

*“ How soon could you come, if I 
should decide to try you ?’’ she asked 
dubiously. 

“*T could stay now, if you wish,”’ 
replied the woman, glancing at a 
brown paper parcel that lay in her 
lap. ‘‘I have clothes here that will 
serve me till you see if I suit."’ 

** Where did you say that you came 
from ?”’ 

‘*My home was in Brentford, but 
I have been away a good deal lately." 

**Oh, Brentford !’’ said Mrs. Plin- 
limmon. Then after a slight hesita- 
tion she asked: ‘‘ Do you know the 
Rivers family there ?’’ 

“‘There is no Rivers family there 
now, ma’am. There is a Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin, and they have a niece, 
a Miss Rivers ; but she has been off 
at college for several years, I believe.’’ 

The woman’s words agreed exactly 
with what Mrs. Plinlimmon had al- 
ready learned, and there would bea 
chance to ask Miss Rivers about her. 
Catching at this faint substitute for 
a recommendation, she said quickly : 

‘* Very well, you can stay, and I 
will now show you the kitchen and 
your room.”’ 

She was feeling so weak and tired 
that any help was a welcome boon, 
and this woman pleased her. After 
she had shown where things were to 
be found in the kitchen, she was 
going to lead the way upstairs, when 
the woman said : 

‘“* Hadn’t I better get your break- 
fast first? You look tired.’’ 

The little mark of sympathy touched 
Mrs. Plinlimmon, and she said : 

‘*I do feel rather faint, and break- 
fast will do me good. Perhaps you, 
too, have not had yours ?’’ 

‘I came out too early for the folks 
I was staying with,"’ replied the wom- 
an. ‘‘I was afraid I might miss the 
place if I waited.”’ 

As she spoke she opened her parcel 
and took out a gingham apron and a 
plain cap, which she donned as soon 
as she had taken off her bonnet. 
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Then she set to work in a business- 
like way that carried comfort to poor 
Mrs. Plinlimmon’s weary soul and 
body. 

The breakfast was simple, and it 
was soon served ; but it was perfect— 
nothing burned, nothing slopped 
about, and Mrs. Plinlimmon felt fifty 
per cent better after it. 

“‘I will take you upstairs now, 
Jane,’’ she said, after the breakfast 
things were cleared away. ‘‘ Oh, but 
your name is Helen. That is awk- 
ward ; for it is my name, and I ex- 
pect a visitor to-morrow who always 
calls me by my name.’’ 

‘*You might call me Nelly,’’ sug- 
gested the woman with a slight hesi- 
tation ; but Mrs. Plinlimmon shook 
her head abruptly. It had been the 
pet name of her only little girl, who 
had died when three years old, and 
she could not use it. She looked 
puzzled, and the woman herself came 
to the rescue. 

‘* Why not go on calling me Jane ?”’ 
she said quietly. ‘‘ You have already 
called me that several times, and you 
are used to it. I don’t mind, and I 
shall soon get used to it.”’ 

‘** Have I really ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Plinlimmon, surprised. ‘‘I did not 
know it. But it is true, I am used 
to the name ; and if you can get used 
to it, I think it would be the best 
way.”’ 

About an hour later Mrs. Opdyke 
stopped in on her way to market. 

‘‘T thought you might like me to 
leave some marketing orders for you,”’ 
she explained. ‘‘I am glad to see 
that you have a gi1l. She looks neat 
and respectable. Have you engaged 
another one ?”’ 

**No,’’ replied Mrs. Plinlimmon ; 
*‘and the fact is, that Jane was just 
saying that she could manage very 
well if I would put out the wash and 
engage a woman for half a day to do 
scrubbing. Indeed, she said that she 
would rather take lower wages and 
be alone.”’ 

‘*T don’t wonder at that,’’ said 
Mrs. Opdyke. ‘‘ That is what al- 
ways seemed to me the worst part of 
domestic service. A girl may get a 
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very nice mistress, and there may be 
a dreadfully irritating temper in an- 
other servant, which spoils it all. If 
she is competent, I would let it go 
that way, at all events, until your vis- 
itor is gone.”’ 

Mrs. Plinlimmon cheerfully accept- 
ed advice that coincided so well with 
her own wishes, and after thankfully 
availing herself of Mrs. Opdyke’s 
offer to convey her orders to the 
market, she said ‘‘ Good-by”’ to her, 
well pleased that there had been no 
inconvenient inquiries into Jane’s rec- 
ommendations. The correct answers 
about the Rivers family, which had 
satisfied Mrs. Plinlimmon, might not 
have seemed so satisfactory to Mrs. 
Opdyke. 

The preparations for Aunt Hetty’s 
arrival now went on briskly, and Jane 
helped so quietly and so effectually, 
that by evening all was in order, and, 
Mrs. Plinlimmon herself felt far less 
tired than on the previous day, when 
she had done nothing but interview 
applicants. 

A good night's rest restored her to 
her usual placid and kindly frame of 
mind, and she was prepared to greet 
Aunt Hetty cheerfully; but, alas! 
after all her preparations a disaster 
occurred which she could not possi- 
bly have foreseen or prevented. 

The hack containing Aunt Hetty 
drove up to the door. Mrs. Plin- 
limmon was on the steps to receive 
her, and at a word from her Jane ran 
quickly to the curb to assist her to 
alight. But the independent lady, 
hurrying to forestall any assistance, 
twisted her foot as she sprang from 
the hack, and but for Jane’s strong 
arms she would have fallen flat on 
the pavement. 

Mrs. Plinlimmon, seeing what had 
happened, quickly fetched out a 
chair, and having placed Aunt Hetty 
in it, Jane and the hackman carried 
her, chair and all, into the house ; 
but the sprained foot was swelling 
painfully, and Aunt Hetty groaned 
and moaned for her own trusted doc- 
tor. 

‘* Dr. Owen, my doctor, is so good 
and kind !"’ exclaimed Mrs. Plinlim- 
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mon. ‘‘ Oh, if I only had some one 
to send for him !”"’ 

** Just give me the address, and I 
will go,’’ replied Jane, in a brisk, 
cheery voice, hardly like her own 
usual hesitating tones. 

‘* It is at the corner of Spring Street 
and Maplewood Avenue,’’ -replied 
Mrs. Plinlimmon. ‘‘It is not hard 
to find, for Spring Street is the third 
street below here, and then it is a 
straight road north to Maplewood 
Avenue, and the name is on the door. 
You could not miss it; but it is a 
long way, and no cars run near there. 
It is growing late now, and I believe 
that it is beginning torain. Oh, how 
unlucky !”’ 

‘* Never mind. Perhaps I can get 
somebody to go for me,”’ said Jane. 
‘*The house where I stayed is not 
very far from here. I’ll run across 
there and try, if you don’t mind.”’ 

Mrs. Plinlimmon was only too 
thankful, for although she could bathe 
and bandage a sprained ankle, she 
was not equal to managing Aunt 
Hetty in a nervous fit; and that was 
what the pain and the shock would 
evidently culminate in. She bade 
Jane wrap herself in a big waterproof 
and take an umbrella, and she was 
watching her hurrying down the 
street before it ever occurred to her 
that it was a little risky thus to trust 
a total stranger after barely thirty- 
six hours’ service. 

‘* What a lecture dear Tom would 
give me!’’ she murmured. “ But I 
am sure that she is trustworthy and 
honest ; even he could hardly dis- 
trust her if he-saw her.”’ 

Aunt Hetty, who was beginning to 
work herself into a fever under the 
conviction that the ankle was broken, 
was a good deal soothed by the assur- 
ance that the doctor had been sent for, 
and the time passed better than Mrs. 
Plinlimmon had dared to hope, un- 
til Jane returned warm and breath- 
less. 

‘** You got somebody to go for you!”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Plinlimmon; ‘‘ for 
you never could have gone all that 
way so soon. But I am afraid it will 
be hard to keep Miss Hetty quiet till 
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the doctor comes, the messenger has 
such a long walk.”’ 

‘“The messenger did not walk,’’ 
replied Jane. 

“* How did he go?’’ inquired Mrs. 
Plinlimmon, surprised. 
‘“On a_bicycle,’’ 

briefly. 

“*Oh,”’ said Mrs. Plinlimmon, with 
a sigh of relief. ‘‘I have heard that 
they go very quickly.”’ 

Jane coughed, and then asked if 
she had not better get some tea ready 
for Miss Hetty. 

“Oh, yes!’ exclaimed Mrs. Plin- 
limmon, and a few hasty directions 
followed, the result of which was 
soon visible when Jane returned with 
a dainty tray that tempted even Aunt 
Hetty’s fastidious taste, and caused 
Mrs. Plinlimmon inwardly to call 
down blessings on Jane’s big sandy 
head. The arrival of the doctor soon 
after, with his kindly manner and 
cheery words, completely reassured 
the whole party, and Aunt Hetty was 
composed for a night’s rest. 

Days of tedious nursing followed 
this catastrophe, but Jane proved to 
be an excellent nurse, and with the 
assistance of a woman who had al- 
ready before done day’s.work for 
Mrs. Plinlimmon, all went as smoothly 
as possible. Aunt Hetty was con- 
fined to her 100m, and was not the 
most patient of mortals under this 
1estraint, but Mrs. Plinlimmon was 
conscious of a guilty feeling of relief, 
as she remembered that now there 
would be no need for any meeting 
between Aunt Hetty and Miss Rivers 
whenever that young lady’should re- 
turn her call. Tom was to sailina 
few days, and even her grief over this 
was a little assuaged by the thought 
that absence had been known to work 
wonders. 

One day as Jane was dusting she 
removed the silver-headed stick from 
its rather awkward position on the 
hall table; but Mrs. Plinlimmon, 
coming down-stairs just afterward, 
noticed the change and replaced 
it. 


replied Jane 


**It is my son’s stick,’’ she said to 
Jane. ‘‘He forgot it, and left it 
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there after he said ‘ good-by’ to me, 
and I like to see it there.’’ 

Jane glanced at her with an expres- 
sion that Mrs. Plinlimmon almost 
thought was sympathetic, but the 
glasses were a decided bar to much 
expression on Jane’s face. However, 
the stick was always carefully re- 
placed after dusting, and was picked 
up without a sign of impatience, no 
matter how many times it rolled off 
the slippery surface or was dislodged 
by an unwary elbow. 

A week passed, and Aunt Hetty 
was improving steadily. She had 
taken a fancy to Jane, and one day 
she even vouchsafed the remark : 

‘** That maid of yours, Helen, is an 
instance of the small difference that 
there is between beauty and ugliness. 
You know if Cleopatia’s nose had 
been another shape the fate of Rome 
would have been different; and if 
your maid's hair was a different color 
and her eyes were visible, I have no 
doubt but that she would be a pretty 
woman.’’ 

‘*I don’t think Jane ugly,’’ re- 
marked Mrs. Plinlimmon mildly. 

‘* She is no beauty, at all events,”’ 
replied Aunt Hetty decidedly ; “‘ but 
she is the most useful and sensible 
creature that I ever came across.”’ 

** Indeed she is,’’ replied Mrs. Plin- 
limmon warmly; ‘‘and really, she 
has quite a nice complexion—very un- 
usual in a woman of her.age, for I 
am sure she is not young.’’ 

“If some of the young society 
ladies had the training that these 
country women get,’’ began Aunt 
Hetty, who was now started on a 
hobby, ‘‘they would be good for 
something. When Jane raises me I 
never feel the least anxiety ; but as 
for my nieces, Clara and Gertrude, 
I should not think my life worth a 
moment’s purchase if they tried to 
lift me.”’ 

The entrance of Jane with the two- 
o’clock mail put a stop to the con- 
versation. 

**If you don’t need me for a little 
while, I'll go upstairs and tidy my- 
self for the afternoon,” she said. 

“Just listen for the door-bell,’’ 
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said Mrs. Plinlimmon, who was in 


-constant nervous expectation of Miss 


Rivers’s appearance. ‘‘ But I don’t 
think any one will call at this hour.”’ 

Jane went upstairs, and Mrs. Plin- 
limmon saying, in a disappointed 
tone: ‘‘No letter from Tom! I 
thought that he would write before 
he sailed,’’ began to open her letters, 
when the bell suddenly echoed toa 
sturdy pull. 

“*Miss Rivers’’ rose to her mind so 
quickly that she almost said the words 
aloud ; but she jumped up nervously 
to call Jane. As she reached the 
door she met Jane running down the 
stairs, hurriedly adjusting her cap on 
her head as she went. Mrs. Plinlim- 
mon slipped back into the room, won- 
dering how she should meet the young 
lady, and feeling a distinctly cow- 
ardly desire to say, ‘‘ Not at home.’’ 

Meanwhile, Jane had reached the 
front door and opened it, but instead 
of a young lady a tall gentleman 
stood before her. 

He gave her a surprised glance, 
and then asked : 

**Is Mrs. Plinlimmon at home ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’ came almost inaudibly 
from Jane’s lips. 

The young man stepped inside 
smiling and with a sudden twinkle 
in his eyes, as he said : 

‘“‘Just tell her that a gentleman 
would like to see her."’ He passed 
on to the parlor-door, but turned 
quickly to say: ‘‘ Stop a moment ; 
she is quite well, isn’t she ?’’ 

Jane had by this time closed the 
front door, and in the shaded light 
of the hall was relieved from the em- 
barrassment into which his surprised 
scrutiny had thrown her. She there- 
fore answered with a steadier tone : 

** Oh, yes, sir; perfectly well.’’ 

‘* By George !’’ muttered the young 
man suddenly, flinging open the par- 
lor-door to let the light from within 
fall more strongly on her face. 

But Jane had noticed a card that 
had fallen from the hall table, and 
she stooped for it as she said : 

** Please walk in, sir.’’ 

“Well, of all fools, I am the big- 
gest !’’ muttered the young man, as 

* 
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he gave his broad shoulders a shake 
and stepped forward across the thresh- 
old of the room ; but his eyes were 
still turned upon Jane, and as she 
rose, meaning to hasten upstairs to 
call Mrs. Plinlimmon, and to escape 
the prying gaze that so much discon- 
certed her, an extraordinary phenom- 
enon presented itself. The curiously 
twisted silver handle of the stick pro- 
jected beyond the edge of the table 
on which it lay, and as she raised her 
head it fastened in the neat cap, 
which she had pinned on too hastily 
to be very secure, and slid in a style 
made perfect by practice down on 
the floor. But this time it fell not 
alone. If it could not take the world 
with it, it at least took all that it 
could catch, and that included a neat 
cap, a sandy wig, and a pair of blue 
spectacles ! 

Mrs. Plinlimmon, alarmed by the 
clatter, reached the head of the stairs 
just in time to see a manly figure 
snatch her discreet and sensible Jane 
into its arms, and to hear a well- 
known voice exclaim : 

‘* Helen, what on earth is the mean- 
ing of this masquerading ?’’ 

**Tom, my dear Tom!’’ she cried 
in utter amazement, running down 
so hastily that she tripped over the 
fallen stick, and would have fallen 
herself, had not Tom, with truly nauti- 
cal presence of mind and quickness, 
flung out his right arm and gathered 
her into it, while he held fast his 
other prize with the left. 

** Now, this is what I call a jolly 
home-coming, but’I want a little ex- 
planation,’’ he exclaimed, as he hur- 
tied them both into the parlor, and 
placed them on the sofa, with himself 
comfortably installed between them. 

Mrs. Plinlimmon gazed in great be- 
wilderment from her son to the figure 
beside him, of which nothing but the 
dress reminded her of Jane. Instead 
of the large, ill-shaped head and plain 
face that she knew, she saw a small, 
shapely head, with coils of dark hair 
wound tightly around it, rosy cheeks, 
and bright eyes brimful of devotion 
as they gazed eagerly into Tom’s 
handsome face, Even the mouth, 
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which in Jane*’s face was always 
primly compressed, had now sudden- 
ly become transformed, perhaps from 
the kisses which the audacious Tom 
had pressed upon it, into a veritable 
Cupid’s bow. 

Mrs. Plinlimmon’s lips quivered, 
and a mist of tears dimmed her sight 
as it flashed upon her that she was 
thus brought face to face with the 
woman who had stolen her son from 
her. But the dark eyes were not so 
absorbed in Tom that they could not 
see Tom’s mother, and in a moment 
this strangely transformed creature 
was kneeling beside her, and a sweet 
voice cried : 

*‘Oh, forgive me. I did not mean 
it as playing a trick, but you were in 
such trouble, and I thought perhaps 
you would like me better if you knew 
me better.”’ 

It was now Tom’s turn to stare, 
and something like a frown hovered 
over his brow at these last words ; 
but Mrs. Plinlimmon, for all her ner- 
vousness, was not lacking in womanly 
wit or womanly kindness, and she in- 
terrupted her, saying, as she stooped 
and kissed the girlish face upraised 
to hers: 

‘“*My dear, you certainly have 
helped me out of very great trouble, 
and the last week has proved to me 
that my son has won a treasure. 
Aunt Hetty will think the same as I 
do.”’ 

Tom, whose face had beamed at 
his mother’s speech, now drew in his 
lips in a silent whistle. 

‘*Aunt Hetty! Is she here, and 
has.she had a finger in this wonder- 
ful jumble ?’”’ he asked. 

‘* No, indeed ; she knows nothing 
about it,’’ said Mrs. Plinlimmon, 
lowering her voice cautiously ; *‘ she 
is laid up with a sprained ankle, and 
I am afraid that she will feel cross at 
being left alone so long.”’ 

But Tom declared that he would 
not undertake to face Aunt Hetty un- 
til he knew the whole business, and 
a hasty explanation followed. 

‘** Can’t we hide all this affair from 
her ?’’ he asked, after he had gath- 
ered the outline of the story. ‘* You 
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are so good at acting, Helen, you can 
get into your own proper rig and 
make believe that you have just ar- 
rived.”’ 

** She will ask for Jane,’’ said Hel- 
en, smiling roguishly. ‘‘ You do not 
realize Jane’s good qualities.’’ 

‘* Tell her that Jane has left with- 
out warning,’’ replied Tom, catching 
her hand in a close grasp as his only 
reply to her last saucy words. 
‘‘“Aunt Hetty can’t bear to be hum- 
bugged—she never could; and she 
will be wild if she gets to know of 
this.”’ 

‘*No, no, my boy; wecan’t have 
any more acting,’’ said his mother, 
shaking her head decidedly while she 
softly patted Helen’s hand. ‘ Aunt 
Hetty is probably very much irritated 
already, as she must have overheard 
our voices in the hall.’’ 

‘** Then,’’ said Tom, with sailor-like 
frankness, ‘‘I say, let us go up and 
face the music at once all together. 
She can’t devour us all at one mouth- 
ful, and perhaps numbers will dissi- 
pate her wrath.”’ 

He rose at once, and the ladies fol- 
lowed meekly as he strode upstairs 
to Aunt Hetty’s room. 

That lady, instead of displaying the 
least irritation, held out her hand to 
him with perfect composure as he en- 
tered, and said coolly : 

** How do you do, Nephew Tom ?”’ 
Then turning her sharp eyes on Mrs. 
Plinlimmon, she inquired: ‘‘ Now, 
Helen, pray tell me, was I right or 
wrong in what I said to you less than 
a half hour ago?’’ and she glanced 
meaningly at the pretty face of the 
young girl. 

‘‘Aunt Hetty,’’ interrupted Tom, 
taking Helen Rivers’s hand, and 
speaking with quiet dignity, ‘‘ this 
young lady has done me the honor 
to promise to become my wife. Let 
me present to you Miss Helen Dunn 
Rivers.” 

At this point a gleam of surprise 
did flit across Aunt Hetty’s face ; but 
she revenged herself upon Tom by 
answering sharply : 

**T only hope, young man, that you 
will zow begin to try to deserve your 
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good luck.’’ Then satisfied with 
having crushed the offender, who had 
been guilty of the crime of telling her 
something that she had not already 
found out for herself, she turned to 
Helen Rivers, and holding out her 
hand, said kindly : ‘‘ You look much 
nicer, my dear, without that ugly 
wig. Now tell me what induced you 
to put it on, for you see that you can- 
not hoodwink me.’’ 

The delay down-stairs, which Mrs. 
Plinlimmon had feared would exas- 
perate Aunt Hetty, had had just the 
contrary effect, for she had seen 
enough with her observant eyes to 
have her curiosity excited about her 
sister-in-law’s new maid, and she had 
gathered enough from the exclama- 
tions that floated up to her to piece 
out for herself a tolerably connected 
idea of what had occurred. If she 
had failed to divine the engagement 
of her nephew, she had guessed | 
enough to justify her in assuming the ' 
réle of one who had known every- 
thing all the time, and was only gra- 
ciously letting others explain to her 
what she had already found out. 
Helen Rivers was quick to perceive 
this, and as she related how she had 
inadvertently discovered Mrs. Plin- 
limmon’s domestic troubles, the old 
lady nodded and laughed shrewdly. 

“‘ITam a college girl,’’ said Helen 
in conclusion ; ‘‘ but I know how to 
cook, and I like to do it, and I think 
that I can keep a house tidy, too.’’ 

A faint flush tinged Mrs. Plinlim- 
mon’s faded cheek as she recalled her 
words to Mrs. Opdyke on that woeful 
morning ; but Helen never betrayed 
that her quick ears had caught what 
was not intended for them. Her re- 
venge had been taken, and it was 
complete. 

“* It was all the fault of your stick,”’ 
she afterward averred to Tom, “‘ for 
if I had not recognized the stick I 
should have gone away. Thenit fell 
down, and I was discovered. You 
know, too, it was the stick that be- 
trayed me to you.”’ 

But here Tom stopped her, and 
stoutly asserted that he had felt that 
she was near him before ever the 























twisted head of the stick had dragged 
off-the sandy wig and the spectacles ; 
and on that point they are still of 
different opinions. 

After Aunt Hetty had been satis- 
fied by Helen’s account, she turned 
to Tom to explain his unexpected ap- 
pearance, and great were the rejoic- 
ings on learning that his orders had 
been changed, and he was to have 
another year of shore duty. 

Of course Tom was eager to be 
married, and equally, of course, Mrs. 
Plinlimmon had again to look out for 
servants. Mrs. Opdyke asked about 
“‘that nice Jane,’’ and on learning 
that she had left at the end of her 
week, she read Mrs. Plinlimmon a 
friendly lecture on the danger of tak- 
ing a servant without good recom- 
mendation, and congratulated her 
that she had not lost her silver spoons. 
Only the four assembled that day in 
Aunt Hetty’s room ever knew that 
Tom Plinlimmon married his moth- 
er’s cook. 

A dark question remained for some 
time unsettled in Mrs. Plinlimmon’s 
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mind ; but one day she summoned 
up courage to say to her son’s wife : 

‘* Have you ever ridden a bicycle, 
my dear ?”’ 

** Yes, frequently in the country,”’ 
replied Mrs. Tom frankly, ‘ but 
only once in town, and that was the 
evening that I went in such haste to 
fetch Dr. Owen for Aunt Hetty.”’ 

Mrs. Plinlimmon gasped, but she 
made no further remark, and there 
was no apparent diminution in her 
affection for her daughter-in-law. 

The stick can no longer be consid- 
ered Tom’s stick, for he has never 
been allowed to carry it again. It 
hangs in Helen’s room, decorated 
with a huge bow of ribbon, and no- 
body but herself and the stick know 
of the wrathful feelings with which 
she was leaving Mrs. Plinlimmon’s 
door, had not its timely fall brought 
her face to face with the offender, 
and softened her heart to the dis- 
tressed little lady whose unlucky 
words she had overheard. 


E. Montrose. 
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H ! windy pines, that sighing tell 

Your secrets to the upper air, 

Come speak to worlds of listening men— 
Who wonder often, what befell. 


What crime was done in your dense shade ? 
Are souls imprison’d in your bark, 
And crying daily, sobbing loud, 

That they in human form be made? 


What mocking spirits in your deep 
Will echo every word that’s said ? 
While all your boughs in sorrow sigh 

And pity ask, though secrets keep. 


Because the wind must blow, dost sigh ? 
That after day, there must be night ? 
Or that this world of men must weep, 

And like you, pine-trees, sob and cry? 


Oh ! sympathetic, sighing trees, 
Like you, man has his secret grief, 
That he must sigh to empty air, 

Or weep to God on bended knees, 


fF. L. Ward. 











THE SEVENTH REGIMENT IN CAMP. 


(With Illustrations from Photographs by Pach Brothers.) 


HE Seventh Regiment of New 

York, with its gray uniforms 

and white cross belts, is a fa- 
miliar and popular sight in the streets 
of the metropolis, and on the drill 
floor of the big armory at Park 
Avenue and Sixty-seventh Street, but 
the Seventh Regiment at work dur- 
ing a tour of duty at the State camp 
is seen by but few. 

However, it is this hard, intelligent 
work, enthusiastically performed for 
a week every two years at the State 
military post near Peekskill, that 
does much to perfect this organiza- 
tion of over one thousand men in the 
details necessary for the proper train- 
ing of a body of troops. For about 
two hours each week for six months 
of the year the men are in uniform, 
under command and performing duty 
as soldiers; the remainder of the 
time they are private citizens, attend- 
ing to their business and social affairs. 
But at the State camp, from one Sat- 
urday to the next, they are continu- 
ously soldiers—never out of uniform, 
always under command, following a 
strict military routine that regulates 
every moment. 

The distinctions of rank are care- 
fully observed, and the chums that 
may have dined together on Friday 
separate as the regiment falls in on 
Saturday, one to take his place asa 
private in the ranks, the other in 
command as an officer, and they do 
not meet again as equals until the 
tour is ended. In a military organi- 
zation like the Seventh, where officers 
and enlisted men are drawn from the 
same circles of society, the distinc- 
tions of rank are purely military, but 
not the less strictly defined. Curious 
results sometimes follow from this 
combination of business, family, and 
military relations. For example, it 
caused no comment at the last camp 
to observe a well-known broker, a 
private, operating a wheelbarrow and 
broom with great skill and assiduity 


under the superior directions of a 
sergeant, who in civil life occupies 
the position of cashier in the broker’s 
Office. 

The regiment assembles at the 
armory on its departure for camp in 
time to reach the post by the Hudson 
River Railroad at an early hour in 
the afternoon. Foran hour prior to 
assembly the armory is a busy place. 
Men are constantly arriving, knap- 
sacks are being packed, uniforms and 
equipments are being adjusted, friends 
crowd in to see the regiment start, 
and all is seeming confusion; but 
prompt to the second the ‘‘ assem- 
bly’’ rolls out on the drums, the men 
fall in, the great doors are thrown 
back, and with the band playing a 
favorite march, the troops move out, 
to return a week later with sun- 
browned faces, tired legs, and an 
amount of military knowledge that a 
year of armory drills would not im- 
part. 

The ‘‘ specials’? make short work 
of the forty miles’ run, and the regi- 
ment detrains promptly and forms for 
the march to camp. Here the old 
member who has been to many camps 
breathes a sigh and shifts his knap- 
sack, but the recruit is filled with 
pleasant anticipation. The camp lies 
on a beautiful plateau a mile away, 
but before it is reached a tremendous 
hill must be surmounted. To a 
sturdy, seasoned tramper this hill 
would prove no trifle ; to men fresh 
from the city, loaded down with rifle, 
packed knapsack and accoutrements, 
it makes a trying march. Moving at 
“‘route step’’ the hill is at last left 
behind, and taking fresh breath, the 
ranks close up, the cadence step is 
resumed, and with band playing and 
colors flying the regiment swings 
steadily into camp, past the troops 
standing in line at ‘* present,’’ and 
waiting to be relieved, up to the color 
line on the parade, where, after a sa- 
lute to the commanding officer of the 
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PREPARING FOR MORNING INSPECTION, 


post, the companies are dismissed to 
quarters. 

The company streets are ten in 
number, running back at right angles 
from the color line, with fifteen tents 
on each side. Back of the company 
streets and parallel with the color 
line is the street for company offi- 
cers, and farther back in order come 
the streets for the field and staff, the 
band and the field music. Wall tents 
are used in company streets, and 
usually have three occupants. As 
soon as dismissed the men are as- 
signed to quarters; and mattresses, 
blankets, buckets, and other camp 
utensils are issued, so that military 
housekeeping is immediately set up. 

From the time of arrival the camp 
routine goes into operation, and 
guard mountings, parades, roll calls, 
and meals follow each other with 
military precision. On Sunday com- 
pany and battalion drills are omitted, 
but otherwise the usual camp duties 
are followed out. 

Monday morning begins the real 
work of the week ; the programme is 
the same each day until Saturday. 
When the dawn first tinges the east, 
the white-tented city appears abso- 


lutely deserted, except for the sen- 
tries ‘‘ walking post’’ around its bor- 
ders and the sleepy sergeant at the 
guard-house, who looks at the clock, 
and going to the adjoining tent 
sharply calls, ‘‘ Musician of the 
guard !’’ Out turns the drummer, and 
being told it is time for “‘ first call,’’ 
he starts on a run for the camp to 
wake the “ field musicians.’”’ Two 
corporals of the guard, one with the 
national and the other with the State 
colors neatly folded, and each accom- 
panied by two men as a guard, march 
to the two flagstaffs on the color line, 
and bend the flags on the halliards 
ready for hoisting. At the same time 
out marches an artillery detachment 
and removes the canvas covering from 
the cannon standing on the edge 
of the bluff, load the piece, and 
stand at attention. Down the centre 
street of the camp marches the field 
music, consisting of twenty drum- 
mers and ten fifers, under the com- 
mand of the drum-major. It is pre- 
cisely five a.M., and the mountains 
are still shrouded in mist and the 
camp is as quiet as the grave. As 
the hand of the watch marks the 
hour, ‘‘boom!’’ goes the gun, the 
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surrounding hills echoing back the 
sound of the discharge, the flags flut- 
ter up to the top of the staffs, crash 
go the drums, followed by the fifes 
in the call known as reveille, which 
ushers in the military day. The 
transformation which follows in camp 
is complete. Men come running out 
of every tent, donning uniforms, and 
a murmur of voices rises from the en- 
tirecamp. Allis rush and hurry, for 
at the end of reveille, which lasts five 
minutes, each man must be in uni- 
form and in ranks ready to answer 
roll call. As the last note of the call 
is sounded, ‘‘ attention to roll call’’ 
commands each first sergeant, and 
the men answer to their names, stand- 
ing rigidly at attention. The sun 
has not yet climbed high enough to 
show his face. Roll call over, the 
men fall out and finish their hasty 
toilets, while hot coffee and bread are 
served. At 5.45 they are again in 
ranks for company drill, under com- 
mand of the captains until recall at 





seven o'clock. This early morning 
company drill is in ‘‘ extended order,”’ 
and furnishes the severest kind of ex- 
ercise, being executed largely in 
“double time,’’ and having a great 
amount of rushing forward and fall- 
ing back, lying down and jumping 
up, and calling for the expenditure 
of a large number of blank car- 
tridges. 

Recall from morning drill brings 
no rest, for the men must immedi- 
ately prepare their tents for inspec- 
tion. Everything is moved from the 
tents into the street, the wooden 
floors are raised and washed, the 
sides and flaps of the tents are neatly 
rolled up, and then all the articles 
are returned to the tents, according 
to a particular and minute order ; the 
mattresses are rolled up on the cots, 
the blankets folded in a certain num- 
ber of folds, and each pail, candle- 
stick, cup, and article of uniform and 
equipment has a particular spot where 
it must be placed, so that each tent 
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A DETAIL FOR GUARD, 


will be arranged precisely like all the 
others. Then the entire limits of the 
camp must be “ policed’’—that is, 
every burned match, every wisp of 
straw, every surplus pebble, must be 
picked up and removed, and when 
ready for inspection, the entire camp 
is literally clean and in order. Clean- 
liness and neatness are fundamental 
requirements in a correct military 
corps, and the ‘“ policing’’ of the 
State camp has received the unstinted 
praise of many distinguished soldiers. 
The young men of the Seventh per- 
form their duties with the wheelbar- 
row, rake, and broom as cheerfully 
and with as much pride as they show 
parading down Fifth Avenue. 

This daily house-cleaning is inter- 
rupted at seven o’clock by “‘ break- 
fast call,’’ when the companies fall in 
and march to breakfast. Here strict 
discipline is also observed. As each 
company enters the great mess hall, 
where the entire regiment is served 
at once, the men at command uncov- 
er, and taking their places by the ta- 
bles, stand at attention until the offi- 
cers are in their seats,-when the com- 
mand ‘‘be seated’’ is given. The 
meals furnished are plain, but abun- 


dant in quantity and excellent in 
quality. 

Breakfast over, the dressing of 
tents and the policing of the camp is 
continued, and at half-past eight 
morning guard mounting is held, 
when the men detailed from each 
company for the day guard go 
through that beautiful military cere- 
mony, in which the full band partici- 
pates. 

At half-past nine the companies are 
again formed, and for two hours en- 
gage in battalion drill under com- 
mand of the majors. The sun has by 
this time made itself felt, and the uni- 
form, consisting of white helmets, 
white trousers and summer blouses, 
allows the men to go through the 
movements in comparative comfort. 

While the battalions are at drill the 
officer of the day, accompanied by 
the post inspector, visits every street 
and examines every tent. An occa- 
sional tin cup may be found with the 
handle turned the wrong way, or a 
pair of shoes with the toes pointing 
west when they should point east, 
but otherwise the inspection is usually 
pronounced perfect. The discovery 
of a cigar stump in a street would 
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put the company in a state of excite- 
ment for twenty-four hours. 

Recall from battalion drill at half- 
past eleven is a welcome sound, for 
the work has been without cessation 
since five in the morning. Until din- 
ner call at half-past twelve the men 
have no special duties, and this hour 
is spent in changing into fresh clothes 
after the heat and dust of the drill 
field. At dinner call the companies 
fall in with clean uniforms and healthy 
appetites. 

For the great majority of the men 
the work is now over until evening 
parade, and they are permitted to en- 
joy themselves in any reasonable man- 
ner. Fatigue and heat have no de- 
terrent effect on the baseball enthusi- 
asts, and the rival nines from the dif- 
ferent companies occupy the parade 
ground, with a large part of the regi- 
ment as spectators. Later in the 
afternoon visitors begin to arrive: 
the summer girls for miles around 
drive into camp and immediately lose 
interest in their civilian escorts ; 
friends from the city come by train 
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to witness the evening guard mount- 
ing and the parade. The curiosity 
of the feminine contingent is un- 
bounded. They must look into every 
tent and ask a hundred questions 
about the details of camp life. Their 
curiosity never goes unsatisfied. 

While the afternoons are generally 
given up to rest and recreation, still 
many of the regiment have duties to 
perform. At one o’clock the officers 
meet in the colonel’s quarters, where 
the military progress of the corps is 
discussed and instructions from the 
commanding officer are _ received. 
Next the officers from each battalion 
report to the major for instruction, 
and then the captains of companies 
assemble their sergeants and corporals 
in a school for non-commissioned offi- 
cers. Frequently lectures on military 
topics are delivered in the afternoon 
by one of the regular army officers 
detailed to the post. 

At five o’clock the night guard is 
mounted, and the ceremony of the 
morning is repeated in the presence 
of the visitors who line the bluff. An 
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early supper at half-past five leaves 
time to put on the full-dress uniform, 
for the most imposing ceremony of 
the day—evening parade. Each com- 
pany forms in its street, the uniforms, 
arms, and equipments are critically 
inspected, and at ‘‘ adjutant’s call’ 
the ten companies simultaneously 
march out on the parade ground in 
perfect order. Battalion lines are soon 
formed, then regimental line, and 
there stands the regiment at open 
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plaintive note dies away the gun is 
fired, the colors on the staffs in charge 
of details from the guard, drop sud- 
denly to the ground, and sunset is 
officially accomplished. The brief re- 
maining movements of the ceremony 
are performed, and the officers, having 
marched to the front, form a group 
behind the colonel. The regiment 
forms into columns of companies, and 
with the band at the head comes 
marching around the field, in review, 


AT THE GUARD TENT. 


ranks, extending entirely across the 
front of the camp with arims. ai,“ pa- 
rade rest’’—a solid wall of.gray and 
white, the rays of the setting sun re- 
flected in the polished brasses. Net 
a man moves a muscle, not 4 head 
turns, as at the command $‘ sound 
off’’ from the adjutant, the great band 
sweeps down the line and bacx to its 
place on the right, trooping the col- 
ors. As the music ceases the drums 
and fifes take up the call of retreat, 
followed by the bugles; as the last 


each company under command of the 
first sergeant. On they come with 
perfect gtep and accurate alignments, 
as finé d‘dis¢iplined body of citizen 
soldiers-as this country can produce. 
As.thé colors pass, the colonel and his 
officers. remove their helmets in sa- 
lpte,.and this observance of regula- 
tions is Something more than a form, 
for every Seventh man feels that in 
showing outward respect to the flag 
he gives sincere expression to his love 
of country, As the companies reach 
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their original positions after review, 
they move into column of fours, and 
together disappear from sight in the 
company street, and the great mili- 
tary function is over. 

The evening is devoted to pleasure. 
The band gives a concert in front of 
the colonel’s quarters, little social 
parties are held through the camp, 
and the visitors linger, fascinated by 
the novelscene. At ten o’clock “ tat- 
too’’ is sounded, after which no vis- 
itors are permitted, lights must go 
out, and all noise cease. At eleven 
the sad sweet notes of “‘ taps’’ float 
through the camp, and the military 
day is ended. 

Thus for six days the members of 
the regiment devote themselves to ac- 
quiring knowledge of the duties of 
the soldier. The course of instruc- 
tion laid down is well carried out, 
and the results accomplished are most 
gratifying. This experience in camp 
not only makes the men better sol- 
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diers, but the discipline and training 
fit them to better discharge their full 
duty as citizens of the republic. 

Perhaps the best estimate of the 
efficiency of the Seventh Regiment 
will be found in the words of Brevet 
Brigadier-General Guy V. Henry, 
Fifth United States Cavalry, an officer 
with a distinguished record, who was 
detailed from Washington last year 
to inspect and report upon the New 
York State camp. In his report to 
the War Department, and speaking 
of the Seventh Regiment, he says: 
** This command is composed of edu- 
cated men, who desire to learn or re- 
ceive any needed instruction, are loyal 
to all duty, are prompt and exact in 
formations and military requirements, 
have an esprit or pride which animates 
the whole regiment, which forms a 
unique body of citizen soldiers; a 
model for others to imitate, and of 
which the State of New York may be 
justly proud.”’ 

Willard C. Fisk. 
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THE ADIRONDAGKS™ “AND. LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


RIMSON, and green, and gilites, 7 i Burlished like precious silver, 
Against a sky of blue, .... . .»»-Restful as love divine, 


Mellowed by autumn sunlighg, 2 fess  Byssh: sas the breath of morning, 


*** ***Paateful as day’s decline, 
Bathing the rugged ledges 
With gentle, sweet refrain, 
The beautiful Adirondacks 
Are kissed by Lake Champlain. 


Sarah Knowles Bolton, 


God’s glory shining through; *- 
Dainty as cheek of woman, 

Grand as the boundless main, 
The beautiful Adirondacks 

Stoop down to kiss Champlain. 





GOLF: THE SPORT OF THE DAY. 


OLF, the most fascinating game 
of this end of the century, num- 
bers its votaries by the thou- 

sands and tens of thousands. 

Although not quite as old as man 
himself, the game is ancient enough 
to be respectable, if not classical. 
As long ago as the middle of the fif- 
teenth century we read of it, and in 
the British Museum there is a Flem- 
ish manuscript of 1500 or thereabouts 
containing the oldest known picture 
of golf, in which two men appear 
playing the game; one has a “ put- 
ter’’ in his hand, and the other is ad- 
dressing himself to his ball at the tee. 

It was a favorite diversion in the 
time of James I.; Charles I. was de- 
voted to,the game, and was playing 
on the Leith Links when he heard of 
the Irish rebellion and returned in 
haste to Holyrood. 

The game derives its name from 
the club with which it is played— 
German, Xo/b, and Dutch, olf. 
It is played, however, with a dozen 
clubs, more or less. For every 
stroke, as a rule, a different club is 
required—the spoon, putter (rhyme 
with butter), niblick, cleek, sand 
iron, and the play club; the ball, 
weighing about two ounces, is of 
gutta-percha, very hard and painted 
white. The course or links comprise 
nine or eighteen holes, situated many 
yards apart, often three or four hun- 
dred, and the object is to drive the 
ball from one hole to another with as 
few strokes as possible, the one win- 
ning the game who has the lowest 
score. The distance from start to 
finish is about three miles, a shorter 
course of a mile and a half sometimes 
being laid out for the use of the fem- 
inine members of the club. 

The caddie is one of the institutions 
of the game; he carries your clubs 
in a bag, and has the right one ready 
to present at the right time—that is, 
if he is a genuine caddie—one who 
nascitur non fit, who holds the game 
in reverence and does not despise the 
learner, although occasionally mar- 


velling at his misses. When accom- 
panying you round the course he 
never descends to the position of the 
mere hireling, but constitutes himself 
in a non-obtrusive sense your mentor. 
He knows in the fullest detail the 
character of the ground between each 
hole. Take him into your confidence, 
and he will give you numberless hints, 
the value of which is beyond com- 
putation. 

He knows where the booby traps 
are ; but if you wish to preserve his 
respect, not to mention your own, do 
not inquire the exact locality of one 
and then drive into it. 

When starting from each teeing 
ground, you will find, if you ask him, 
that he has certain theories as to the 
best method of getting on to the next 
green, as well as the shortest cut 
around a bunker. 

He suggests a drive well away to 
the right; having accomplished 
which, you notice a cunning way 
round the neck of the bunker, where- 
by you avoid the sandy Scylla with- 
out fear of falling into any rough 
grass Charybdis. 

To St. Andrew’s Club, Yonkers, 
belongs the distinction of being the 
oldest golf club in America. It was 
established eight years ago, and has 
a large membership. 

The club house is an old-fashioned 
building, one of the oldest, indeed, 
in Westchester County, but soon to 
be replaced by a handsome structure. 
Mr. John Reid is president, and Mr. 
W. D. Baldwin vice-president of the 
club. 

Not less than a hundred acres would 
satisfy the St. Andrew’s men, and 
the circuit of the nine holes is about 
a mile and three quarters, requiring 
a little more than a three-mile walk 
to play a regular round of eighteen 
holes ; bunkers and hazards abound 
in the shape of terraces and stone 
walls. 

At Shinnecock Hills is one of the 
older golf clubs, and the only one 
having two courses, one for men 
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THE GOLF GROUNDS AT LENOX. 


about three miles in length, and a 
shorter one for the use of the ladies. 
Apart from the sporty, golfy features 
of the links or ‘‘ downs,’’ as one more 
frequently hears in England, the sit- 
uation is delightful and charming. 
A long stretch of rough or smooth 
grassy land by the sea forms the ideal 
golfing ground, and this Southamp- 
ton has. 

Among members of the club are 
ex-Judge Horace Russell, Rev. Will- 
iam Rainsford, D.D., who is always 
winning prizes at golf, Mr. H. G. 
££ Fevor, 
who is an- oe a oe 
other crack : é 
player, Mr. 
B. Aymar 
Sands, Mr. 
T. Gaillard 
Thomas, 
Mr. Albert 
Stevens, 
Mr. Charles 
T. Barney, 
and Mr. 
Hampden 
Robb. 
Among 
ladies who 
are mem- 





THE ST. ANDREW’S CLUB, YONKERS, 


bers are Mrs. Mead, who has given 
several cups for prizes, Mrs. Sands, 
Mrs. Charles S. Brown, a player with 
a record, and Miss Edith Wickham. 

Another well-known and charming 
golf organization is that at Morris- 
town. Little less than two years old, 
it boasts nearly four hundred mem- 
bers, and most of them are members 
of the ‘‘ 4oo.’” Mrs. Hamilton McK. 
Twombly (#ée Vanderbilt) was the 
prime mover in founding the club, 
and other ladies associated with Mrs. 
Twombly are Miss Howland Ford, 
Mis. Louis 
Thebaud, 
Mrs. Mar- 
maduke 
Tilden, Mrs. 
G. G. Fre- 
linghuysen, 
Miss F. S. 
Hopkins, 
Mrs. Robert 
F. Ballan- 
tine, Mrs. 
Allston 
Flagg, Mrs. 
C. B. Mit- 
chell, and 
Mrs. __ Til- 
den. 
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The _  Morris- 
town links have 
been the scene of 
several interest- 
ing matches, and 
during the com- 
ing autumn the 
Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship Tourna- 
ment will be held 
here. This is the 
most important 
tournament of the 
year—to the la- 
dies. The prize 
offered, by Mr. 
Robert Cox, is a 
superb silver cup, 
valued at a thou- 
sand dollars. 
Every fair golfer 
in the country is 
eager to win this 
trophy, and dur- 
ing the summer 
there is going to 
be diligent prac- 
tice on many a golf course with this 
prize as the incentive. 

The star players among women are 
Miss Ford, the champion player of 
the Morristown Club; Mrs. William 
Shippen, who has a record of nine 
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holes with forty- 
eight strokes; 
Miss Walker, Miss 
Shelton, Miss 
Gertrude Hoy, 
Mrs. _ Dickson, 
and Miss Litle, 
who won a match 
game last autumn 
with a score of 
seventy-seven 
strokes for the 
nine holes. Miss 
Louise Field is 
another crack 
player, who has 
the reputation of 
knowing how to 
escape the bad 
places, and to 
make a clean 
drive across bunk- 
ers and hazards. 
Among young- 
er players at the 
Morristown Club 
are Miss Elsa 
Hurlburt, Miss Mollie March, Miss 
Fellowes, Miss Kip, Miss Laura Slade, 
Miss Pauline Vail, and Miss Bryce. 
Rather interesting names have been 
given to the different holes. ‘‘ The 
Meadow’”’ is the long one of four hun- 
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THE KNOLLWOOD CLUB HOUSE, 


dred and fifty-eight yards, and to do 
it in less than a dozen strokes—a 
baker’s dozen—is better luck than 
usually befallsa player. ‘‘ The Blind 
Ditch,’’ ‘‘Land’s End,” ‘“‘ Lilipu- 
tian,’’ ‘‘ Apple Trees,’’ ‘‘ the Ideal,’’ 
“the Oaks,’’ ‘‘ Hoodoo,’’ and “ West- 
ward Ho’’ are the distinctive titles 
of other holes, and the ‘‘ Punch Bow]’’ 
—a natural declivity of ground—is 
the hazard where one often meets his 
Waterloo. 

The Morristown Club was founded 
by ladies, and until within a few 
months all the officers were ladies ; 
but the recent incorporation of the 
club made necessary changes in the 
management, and the president is 
now Paul Revere; honorary presi- 
dent, Miss Nina Howland ; honorary 
vice-president, Mrs. H. McK. Twom- 
bly. The club house is colonial and 
charming, with broad verandas and 
hospitable drawing and dining-rooms. 
Tea is served every afternoon in the 
pretty blue-and-white reception-rooms 
or upon the veranda, where a group 
of golfers and their friends can al- 
ways be found, with many bicycles 
adorning the background, for the 
smart set of Morristown go in for 


sport and athletics with unbounded 
enthusiasm. 

The Baltursol links, near Short 
Hills, are popular with the young 
people. The club building, an old 
house made over, makes no preten- 
sions to being anything more than a 
comfortable rendezvous for the mem- 
bers, where they can have lockers and 
dressing-rooms and shower-baths and 
agrilleddinner. Indeed, grilled din- 
ners are a feature at the Baltursol 
Club, and during the winter many 
gay groups of golfers have met in the 
dining-room, awaiting the prepara- 
tion of their dinner over the blazing 
fire in the old-fashioned fireplace. 

At the Lakewood Club, golf has 
been going on all the winter and 
spring, with many important matches 
won and lost. Such well-known peo- 
ple as Mr. and Mrs. George Jay 
Gould, Dr. C. L. Lindley, William 
H. Sands, Arthur B. Claflin, James 
Converse, Duncan Elliott, Theodore 
A. Havemeyer, R. Fulton Cutting, 
James Park, and J. H. Parish are 
members of the Lakewood Club, with 
Robert Bage Kerr president. The 
modest little building used as a club 
house will in time be replaced by one 
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more worthy of the neighborhood 
and the members. 

Although Mr. Gould is not a de- 
voted player, he has done much to 
encourage the game in the way of 
valuable prizes. One of the recent 
exciting contests on the Lakewood 
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was a mixed foursome for a cup 
offered by Mr. Claflin. E.R. Walker 
and Miss Agnes Davis played the 
rounds in 120; Duncan Elliott and 
Mrs. Clarence B. Mitchell, in 125 ; 
Dr. Kimball and Miss Alice Strong, 
in 109, the latter winning the cup. 


MISS ESTELLE ARNOLD, ONE OF THE EXPERTS OF THE NEWPORT CLUB. 


Photograph by Dupont. 


links was for the Laurel-in-the-Pines 
cup, won after a three days’ tourna- 
ment by Mr. Leeds, of the Palmetto 
Golf Club, Aiken, S. C. Mr. Leeds 
played the best game ever seen on 
the links. 

Another interesting recent event 


Of course at Staten Island, that 
home of all sports, golf has an abid- 
ing-place, and it is going to share 
with tennis and cricket the affections 
of the pretty Staten Island girls. 
Tuxedo, too, has its devotees and 
many good players. Mr. and Mrs 
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Snow are fond of the sport, and ride 
over to the golf grounds on their 
wheels nearly every day. Dr. Rush- 
more is the captain of the club and 
the champion as well. He has the 
remarkable record of seventy-seven 
strokes for twice around the nine-hole 
course. 

Up the Hudson, the Ardsley Club, 
with its new club house costing not 
far from $35,000, and the Knollwood 
Club, at Elmsford, are going to see 
some interesting games this season. 

Newport took up golf two years 
ago, and, of course, a club house was 
built. It was not wholly completed 
until the end of last season, but it is 
a superb building, probably one of 
the most delightful and best appoint- 
ed club houses in the world. All the 
swells and the heavy swells who 
make Newport their rendezvous are 
going to provide themselves with the 
smartest of golf costumes. The wom- 
en will wear fetching frocks in which 
scarlet is greatly en evidence, and the 
men will have tweed suits of knicker- 
bockers, Glengarry caps, thick wool- 
len stockings, 
and stout 
shoes. 

At the New- 
port Club 
provision is 
also made for 
other games, 
including ten- 
nis and polo, 
and doubtless 
no end of 




















** DICKIE’’ PETERS, OF THE LAKEWOOD CLUB, AND HIS CADDIE. 
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OF THE DAF. 





MRS, BURKE-ROCHE, 
Photograph by Dupont. 


‘functions will take place there. A 


golf breakfast given to one’s inti- 
mate friends, and spread forth on the 
““satyr piazza,’ a bicycle meet by 
moonlight, and frequent dances in 
the beautiful ball-room, so well adapt- 
ed for displaying to advantage a wom- 
an’s gowns and diamonds, will be at- 
tractive to the summer habitus. 
Outdoor sports occupy the atten- 
tion of cottagers at Lenox to a great 
degree. Tennis, archery, and boat- 
ing were the favorite games until last 
year or the year before, when they 
were relegated to second place and 
golf reigned triumphantly. The most 
important event in the golfing world 
was the International Tournament 
which came off in September at Len- 
ox. Most interesting and exciting 
was the play for the cup offered at a 
match open to young women. There 
were twelve young and 
charming maidens who took 
part, among the number 
Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt, 
Miss Virginia Fair, who is 
as clever at golfing as at 
cycling, Miss Ethel Phelps- 














Stokes, Miss Carrie Webb, Miss 
Frances Brayton Ives, and Miss Lila 
Sloane, who won the prize. 

A repetition of the interest of last 
year is expected in August, when an 
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requiring such a vast number of 
acres; naturally only people _ pos- 
sessed of lordly estates can expect to 
possess private links. 

Mr. George Vanderbilt will prob- 


MISS ESTELLE DOREMUS, 


Photograph by Dupont. 


open golf tournament takes place. 
In addition to the club grounds the 
Phelps-Stokes have a private links at 
Shadow Brook. 

Private links will never become 
common in this country, the game 


ably number a golf course among the 
attractions of Biltmore, and Mr. Fred- 
erick Vanderbilt intends to lay out a 
course at his country home, Hyde 
Park-on-Hudson. Mr. Astor has links 
at Ferncliffe, and Mr, Rudyard Kip- 
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ling plays the game on his own 
grounds at Brattleboro. 

Mrs. di Zerega, mother of Lady 
Frankland, had golf grounds laid 
out last year at Island Hall, West 
Chester, under the supervision of her 
son-in-law, Sir Frederick Frankland, 
and here all the smart set of that part 
of the country meet to play golf. 

Dr. Seward Webb is another owner 
of broad acres, who has devoted a 
number of them to the game, and at 
Shelburne Falls, Vt., one of the di- 
versions at which his house parties 
may find entertainment is golf. 

The prowess displayed by women 
on the golf links is rather remark- 
able ; all along the line they win rec- 
ords and renown. 

At Knollwood, for instance, Mrs. 
Paul G. Thebaud plays fine golf. 
With a score of 93 she won a hand- 
some silver cup at the club handicap 
match, and at the Westchester Coun- 
try Club Tournament she captured 
the cup presented by Mrs. Willie 
Sands. Mr. Thebaud is vice-presi- 
dent of the Knollwood Club, and 
equally as enthusiastic on the subject 
of golf as Mrs, Thebaud. A cup 


played for at one of the tournaments 
was presented by him. 

Mrs. Charles S. Brown is another 
champion. She won high honors not 
long ago on the Meadowbrook links. 
Her score for the eighteen holes was 
132, making the woman’s record for 
the links. Among the ladies taking 
part in the game were many good 
players, Mrs. William Shippen, Miss 
N. C. Sargent, Miss Howland Ford, 
Mrs. Arthur Turnure, Miss Anna 
Sands, Miss Bird, and Mrs. W. B. 
Thomas among the number. Miss 
Sargent’s score was the next best, 
and with it she captured the gold 
medal ; to Mrs. Thomas, with a score 
of 141, fell the silver medal. 

Upon another occasion Miss Anna 
Sands walked off with the honors on 
the Meadowbrook links, other con- 
testants being such clever players as 
Mrs. James Kernochan and Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Kennedy. At Newport 
also Miss Sands had the. good net 
score of 79, a tie with Mrs. August 
Belmont, who was fresh from a vic- 
tory on the Shinnecock Links. 

Mr. Theodore Havemeyer has pre- 
sented several cups for the ladies’ 
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matches at 
Newport. 
One was 
captured by 
his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. W. 
Butler Dun- 
can. Mrs. 
Astor, Miss 
Marie Win- 
throp, Miss 
Blight, and 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, of the Biook- 
line Club, are among the best players 
at Newport. Mrs. Burke-Roche is 
also a good player, and one of the 
unique entertainments which she is 
planning for the summer is a golf 
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breakfast at 
the Newport 
Club, which 
will be mod- 
elled after a 
hunt break- 
fast. Miss 
EstelleDore- 
mus, who is 
also so clev- 
er at many 
things, is an 
expert golfer. Another beautiful and 
capable player in the Newport Club 
is Miss Estelle Arnold. At Ardsley 
one of the clever wielders of the 
‘* putter’’ and the ‘‘ mashie’’ is Miss 
Helen Gould. 
Stanley Beresford. 


THE MOURNING DOVE. 


OWN in the meadow where bluebells are tossing, 
Over the ridge where the cottonwoods grow, 

Under the hedges that border the wheat-field, 
List to the monody, plaintive and low : 

‘* Cooing—cooing—for whom do I coo? 

O, my lost Love,‘I am cooing for you !’’ 


Robins are singing their holiday carols, 
Bluebirds are piping their tenderest lays, 

Thrushes are tuning their harps in the willows, 
Bobolinks trill in the strangest of ways. 

** Cooing—cooing—for whom do I coo ? 

O, my lost Love, I am cooing for you !”’ 


Sweet is the breath of the blossoming clover, 
Soft are the breezes when laden with dew, 
Gentle the touch of the winds that are playing 
Over the waters of changeable hue. 

** Cooing—cooing—for whom do I coo? 
O, my lost Love, I am cooing for you !”’ 


Who can reply to the spirit of sadness 
Born in the woodland, the bower and brush, 
Beating its wings on the windows of Heaven, 
Still, with sweet hope and imagining flush? 
** Cooing—cooing—for whom do I coo? 
O, my lost Love, I am cooing for you !”’ 


Some time the portals above us will open, 
And the sweet angels will gladly respond. 

Hope will receive the reward that is waiting, 
Bathe its fleet pinions in light from beyond 

** Cooing—cooing—for whom do I coo? 

O, my lost Love, I am cooing for you !”’ 


O. W. Kinne. 
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HE French stage has. always 
been noted for the remarkable 
beauty and talent of its ac- 

tresses, and perhaps at no time in its 
history has this been more true than 
at the present day. 

Beauty is essential to an actress, 
more perhaps than to women in any 
other walk of life. It does not in 
itself ensure success on the stage, but 
it contributes largely to that much- 
desired end. No woman erttirely de- 
void of good looks can hope to at- 
tract the public favor, unless, indeed, 
she possesses that divine spark called 
genius, which often enables a posi- 
tively plain woman to appear actually 
beautiful. Duse is a homely woman, 
at times she is downright ugly. Her 
features are coarse 
and heavy, her 
mouth is large, 
and she is dowdy 
and ungraceful in 
appearance. Yet 
he who saw her in 
‘* Camille,’’ asshe 
sits at Armand’s 
feet listening with 
rapt expression to 
the love that is to 
redeem her, will 
not be unwilling 
to say that at that 
moment she ap- 
pears positively 
beautiful. 

But, alas! gen- 
ius is vouchsafed 
to the elect only, 
and those less for- 
tunate women 
who have it not 
have to rely more 
on their personal 
appearance than 
on their histrionic 
talent. The av- 
erage actress 
is perfectly con- 
scious of this, and 
seeks by every 
means in her pow- 
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THE PARIS STAGE. 


er to enhance and preserve the beauty 
nature may have bestowed upon her. 

In France there are to be found 
more beautiful women than else- 
where, for the reason the theatre in 
that country attracts a greater num- 
ber of the better class of women than 
it does here. The theatre and its 
people monopolize a generous share 
of the public attention, and the keen 
interest taken by the French public 
in the stage, and the extraordinary 
publicity given to the players, have 
naturally attracted a large number of 
ambitious women of good families to 
adopt the stage as a profession, and 
often it is less money they seek before 
the footlights than a reputation and 
that elusive goal—Fame. 

The Paris pub- 
lic is fickle. It 
soon tires of its 
favorites. Five 
years is about the 
length of the reign 
of those it has 
wooed and crown- 
ed. New faces, 
new talents, new 
methods come, 
and the old queens 
are neglected. 
Réjane became 
famous about five 
years ago. They 
still go to see her, 
but not as they 
did formerly. 
Jane  Hading, 
Rosa Briick, Mlle. 
Weber, Julia De- 
poix, Mlle. Du- 
hamel, De Marsy, 
Mile. Bartet, 
Mile. Brandes, 
Mile. Darlaud, 
and the others— 
all belong to the 
past. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, of course, 
does not count. 
She is not taken 
very seriously 
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MLLE, SELWICK, OF THE FOLIES DRAMATIQUE, 


nowadays in Paris. The provincial 
people and the foreigners go to’ see 
her, but in the eyes of the end of the 
century Parisian she is vieux jeu. 
Reichemberg, the forty-five- year-old 
ingénue of the Théatre Frangais, 1e- 
tains her popularity, owing no doubt 
to her great and incontestable person- 
alcharm. A few years ago none of 
the actresses of the Frangais was more 


popular than Blanche Pierson. At 
that time she was rightly considered 
the most beautiful woman on the 
French stage. So beautiful was she, 
that the members of a club known as 
the blondes’ club—an organization 
of swells, each of whom took a sol- 
emn oath to love blonde women only 
—elected her their queen. It was of 
Pierson that the late Alexandre Du- 
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so MLLE, SIDLEY, OF THE THEATRE DES NOUVEAUTES. 


mas wrote, concerning her perform- 
ance of his character Camille: ‘* She 
played the part as it was never played 
before ; with truer feeling and nearer 
to my own conception.” 

Of new favorites Paris has had 
many lately. We all recall the phe- 
nomenal success of Yvette Guilbert, 
the ballad singer, who, after starving 
in a garret on a few francs a month, 


rose on the tide of popular favor un- 
til she was earning more than fifteen 
thousand francs a week, and found 
herself entertained and courted by 
royalty. Thesuccess of Yvette Guil- 
bert was not a fad. She is one of 
the most talented women this century 
has produced, and her equal has 
never been seen on the stage. Her 
impersonations, her wonderfully hu- 
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MLLE 


man pathetic voice, were simply mar- 
vellous. There have been other pub- 
lic crazes in Paris, however, that are 
less easy to account for. A year ago 
all Paris went wild over a young 
woman who had attracted attention 
by wearing her hair in an odd and 
original style. I refer to Mlle. de 
Merode, whose portraits showing this 
queer attire have been spread broad- 
cast over the world. There was noth- 
ing particular about Mlle. de Merode. 
She is plain, even homely, and her 
figure is plainer than her face. She 
was a dancer at the Opera House, 
but her dancing was not remarkable 
—in fact, she did not possess conspic- 


FREMONT. 


uous talent in any direction. All she 
could do was to invent odd hair 
dresses. Her hair is black and long, 
and she wore it parted in the middle 
and hanging down each side in large 
festoons like the Madonna. She sel- 
dom wore a hat, and when she ap- 
peared in any public place this novel 
head-dress naturally attracted atten- 
tion, and so Mlle. de Merode became 
famous. Later the King of the Bel- 
gians took a fancy to her, and her 
fortune was made. But poor Mlle. 
de Merode has now gone the way of 
all Paris favorites. She is almost 
forgotten. 

Among the latest favorites on the 
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stage is Mlle. Jahne, a portrait of 
whom appears in this article. Mlle. 
Jahne, who is now one of the most 
prominent members of the Théatre 
du Gymnase company, made her début 
at the Théatre de 1l’Odeon in 1884. 
Since that time she has been identi- 
fied with the production of a great 
number of successful plays. She was 
a member of the Théatre du Vaude- 
ville company from 1891 to 1892, and 
was then induced to go to the Gym- 
nase, where she has met with great 
success. 

Mile. 
woman to whom fortune has been 
kind. She has only been before the 
footlights a few months, and yet has 
already scored more triumphs than 
many women with three times her ex- 
perience. Mlle. Selwick enjoys the 
dubious honor of having attracted 


PEACE—“ FAITH.” 


Selwick is another young. 





the attention of the Prince of Wales. 
Mile. Frémont, also pictured here, 
is a newcomer on the stage. She 
comes of an old aristocratic family, 
and became an actress against the 
consent of herfamily. It is said that 
she is a very virtuous woman—a 
rarity on the French stage—lives in 
perfect seclusion, and has repelled 
some of the most brilliant offers. She 
is a clever comedienne, and is now 
writing a play which a manager has 
agreed to produce next year. 

Mlle. Sidley has a face which should 
ensure her fortune, and her beauty 
has certainly been an important fac- 
tor in her professional career. She 
made her début two years ago at the 
Théatre du Palais Royal, and was 
soon remarked for the versatility of 
her talent. She is a very graceful 
dancer also. 

Charles Haumont. 
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IVE from the cares that curse this life, release !’’ 


Cried one who toiled through woes, with sobbing breath ; 
A shape loomed dark before him: ‘‘ Art thou Peace ?”’ 
‘Yea ; but to wise men I am known as Death.’’ 


William Francis Barnard. 


“ FAITH.” 


N thro’ the dark, with steadfast hand, 
Through Sorrow’s gloomy border-land, 
Thou leadest us to shining day. 

And are we faint, thou cheerest us, 

And do we cry, thou hearest us, 

And teacheth us the while to pray. 


Though weak our steps, we do not fall. 
Thou, loving, watchest over all, 

And helpest us along the road. 
And as life’s shadow-time we near, 
Thou driest every bitter tear, 

And tak’st from us our heavy load. 


William H. Gardner. 

















HIS is the time of year when the 
theatres are deserted and the 
open-air entertainments are in 

full swing. The roof gardens, all of 
which ate now open, contribute large- 
ly to make city life endurable in sum- 


mer. They are pleasant lounging 
places, and afford a welcome change 
from the overheated pavements be- 
low. This year there will be more 
aérial gardens than ever. Oscar 
Hammerstein has opened a magnifi- 
cent one at Olympia, and a novel fea- 
ture of this is that it is roofed over so 
that the visitors will not be forced in- 
doors in the event of a shower. It is 
also understood that Mr. Hammer- 
stein will try the experiment of giv- 
ing light opera on the roof, instead 
of the usual variety entertainment, 
which, at its best, is not very ele- 
vating. 


* 
* * 


The managers say that the public 
does not desire to be elevated other- 
wise than by an elevator, but seeks 
idle amusement pure and simple. 
: This is probably true enough, but are 
all these variety ‘‘ artists’’ amusing ? 
Could we not dispense very well with 
the cornet soloist and the gentleman 
with the trained cats? Should we 
not be happier if that orchestra had 
more regard for harmony, and if the 
dispensers of the brass instruments 
put less enthusiasm into their work ? 
I, for one, think we should. 


Koster and Bial’s, as usual, will be 
one of the favorite roof gardens this 
summer. The programme provided 
here is usually good, and it has the 
reputation of being one of the coolest 
gardens in the city, possibly owing 
to its exposure on all sides. The 
Casino roof garden, separated this 
year from the regular theatre, also 
presents a formidable list of attrac- 
tions, and Proctor’s roof garden, on 
Fifty-eighth Street, the Madison 
Square Garden, and the American 
roof garden likewise come in for a 
goodly share of the public patronage. 

+ 

Two Italian artists, by a curious co- 
incidence, were amusing metropoli- 
tan play-goers at the same time re- 
cently. Fregoli was at Olympia and 
Biondi at Koster and Bial’s. Both 
Mr. Hammerstein and Mr. Bial de- 
serve credit for their enterprise in 
bringing these men to America, for 
both are certainly original and inter- 
esting artists. They are character 
impersonators, and the latter is a pu- 
pil of the former. Their perform- 
ances—which are practically the same 
—consist in presenting a little play 
or charade, with numerous characters, 
all of which the artist impersonates 
himself. There is nothing particu- 
larly attractive in the little play, 
which is childish in the extreme, but 
the performance is interesting, some 
think remarkable, in view of the as- 
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MRS, EDNA WALLACE HOPPER. 


Photograph (copyright, 1896) by B. J. Falk, N. Y 


tonishing rapidity with which the im- 
personator changes his ‘‘ make-up,”’ 
in order to enact the six or eight réles 
in the piece. This wonderful agility 
in changing costume and wig, a mat- 
ter perhaps more of practice than of 
genius, seems to be the most remark- 
able feature of these Italian perform- 


AMONG THE PLAYERS. 


ances, as otherwise there 
is little that calls for fa- 
vorable comment. 
* 
e”. 4 

The special all-star dra- 
matic company made so 
much money with the 
“* Rivals’’ during their re- 
cent tour, that the experi- 
ment will be repeated 
next spring, the pro 
gramme being changed to 
‘The School for Scan- 
dal.’’ It is hardly likely, 
however, that the promo- 
ters will do so well again, 
for the performances will 
no longer have the attrac- 
tion of novelty. The all- 
star cast, in fact, threatens 
to become of every-day 
occurrence, and directly it 
does, of course, it will 
cease to have drawing 
power. These dramatic 
ventures which partake so 
much of the circus are, 
moreover, antagonistic to 
the highest dramatic art. 
It is not as if the respec- 
tive members of the com- 
pany sank their individu- 
alities and became plain 
Smiths and Robinsons, 
content to interpret Sheri- 
dan to the best of their 
ability. Far from this. 
It is Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Goodwin, Mr. Crane, who 
vie with each other in 
securing the centre of the 
stage, and whose names 
are printed on the play- 
bills in bigger type than 
the immortal author’s. 
And this, explains the 
management, is for a 
good reason. It is not out of dis- 
respect to Mr. Sheridan, but to 
please the public who patronize the 
box-office. Our public of to-day goes 
to see the players, not the play. Shake- 
speare’s well-known dictum, ‘‘ The 
play’s the thing,’’ has evidently not the 
endorsement of jin de siecle theatre- 














AMONG THE PLAYERS. 


goers. 
ideal performances of the famous 
comedies we should welcome the cast- 
ing of the plays by so many cele- 
brated actors, but we must be frank 


If these star players only gave 


and confess they do not. Sheridan 
has often been better interpreted by 
obscure players than it was by these 
magnates of the theatrical world. 
+s 

What applies to the legitimate stage 
applies equally well to grand opera. 
It is the present absurd system of 
paying extravagant prices for singers’ 
services that brought about the re- 
cent bankruptcy of Messrs, Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau. To pay a singer 
$1600 a performance is not only idi- 
otic, but criminal, not on the part of 
the managers, who simply supply the 
demand, but on the part of our mil- 
lionaires, who encourage the system 
by paying fantastic prices for their 
boxes and seats. Think of what 
$1600 means! Thousands and thou- 
sands of good Americans are happy 
to make that much in a year, but Jean 
de Reszké or Madame Calvé can 
make it ina couple of hours. What 
is more, they do not spend the money 
here, but take it out of the country. 
We actually lose $1,000,000 a year by 
paying these absurdly high prices to 
singers. Why are these prices paid ? 
Simply for names, not for voices. 
Granted that Jean de Reszké is the 
finest tenor living, and is worth even 
more than he actually receives, is it 
necessary that our managers should 
employ the services of such an expen- 
sive artist? There are plenty of 
tenors in France and Italy who would 
sing for one tenth part of what De 
Reszké gets, and who could give just 
as much pleasure to those who go to 
the Opera to enjoy opera for itself. 
They do not pay these extravagant 
prices abroad, yet the Abbey and 
Grau productions could not compare, 
from the point of view of artistic en- 
semble, with the productions of opera 
in the great Continental centres. It 
is indisputable that while the produc- 
tions at the Metropolitan Opera House 
were remarkable for the big names in 
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the cast, the minor details of each 
production were sadly neglected, par- 
ticularly with regard to the chorus 
and the ballet. It is the same with 
our opera-goers as with our play- 
goers. They go to see the singers, 
not to listen to the opera. 
* 
* * 

De Wolf Hopper has not spared 
money in order to make his new 
opera bouffe, ‘‘ El Capitan,’’ a gor- 
geous spectacle. It is certainly that. 
The costumes are’ magnificent, the 
scenery is beautiful. The opera itself 
is not the best Mr. Hopper has pro- 
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duced, but it affords good entertain- 
ment and furnishes the star with 
plenty of opportunities, which is per- 
haps as much as we can expect in 
these days, when good librettos are so 
scarce. The book of ‘‘ El Capitan”’ 
was written by Charles Klein, a young 
dramatist who has come to the front 
in a remarkably short space of time. 
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He has invented an ingenious and 
interesting story, the scene of which 
is laid in Peru in no one knows what 
year. Don Errico, the viceroy, is 
forced by the Revolutionists to resign 
in favor of his predecessor. An ar- 
rant coward at heart, Don Errico flees 
from his enemies and disguises him- 
self as £/ Capitan, a formidable fire- 
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eater, who is daily expected by the 
insurgents. Pozzo, the lord cham- 
berlain, has been denounced to the 
insurgents by Don Errico as the fugi- 
tive viceroy, and the troubles of the 
rotund Pozzo, a part capitally played 
by Alfred Klein, a brother of the 
dramatist, are very amusing. £stre/- 
da (Edna Wallace Hopper), daughter 
of one of the insurgent chiefs, falls 
in love with £/ Capitan, thus embar- 
rassing him greatly, as he has a wife 
already, and a shrew at that. All 
these numerous complications lead 


to humorous situations, but finally 
everything is straightened, and £/ 
Capitan is once more happy. The 
music score, composed by Sousa, the 
well-known bandmaster, is lively and 
inspiriting, most of it being written 
in march time. There are also sev- 
eral effective songs in the opera. 
Diminutive Edna Wallace, a new por- 
trait of whom appears here, has not 
much to do, but she looks exceed- 
ingly dainty, and her saucy, defiant 
air is highly diverting. Mr. Hopper, 
as usual, keeps his audiences con- 
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stantly amused, and delivers his lines 
with his customary unction. The 
opera is drawing very large audiences 
every night, and will probably remain 
at the Broadway all summer. 


+ * 
In a few years Maud Adams has 
advanced from a player of small réles 
to the prominent position of leading 


woman in the John Drew company. 
Miss Adams is an actress of rare 


daintiness and charm and her acting is 
as delicate as her physical appearance. 
She is delightful in high comedy ; and 
in her latest part—that of the neglect- 
ed wife in ‘* The Squire of Dames’’— 
she displayed unexpected emotional 


strength. 


* 
ok * 


‘“*Marguerite,’’ the spectacular 
opera-ballet, which has been run- 
ning at the Olympia Music Hall for 














several months, is the product of 
Oscar Hammerstein’s fertile brain. 
Mr. Hammerstein wrote both the 
music and libretto of the opera, 
devised many of the different dances, 
and says he even composed the 
scenery. It is a beautiful produc- 
tion, and many of the dancing sets 
are decidedly original. One of the 
most effective is ‘* The Village Wed- 
ding,’’ with its quaint costumes of 
many years ago. This is the only set 
which has aleader. The little fiddler 
who plays while the wedding party 
executes a graceful dance is - Miss 
Lucile Sturges, whose dainty figure 
and pretty face are familiar to all 
who have seen this opera-ballet. She 
is only sixteen years old, and has 
been seen in several similar produc- 
tions. Mr. Hammerstein will have a 
part for her in the new opera he is 
writing. 
a” x 

Miss Sadie Martinot, who has just 
finished a joint starring tour with 
Aubrey Boucicault, will go to Aus- 
tralia as leading woman for the Nat 
Goodwin company. Miss Martinot 
was a great favorite in the old Casino 
days, and has since then appeared in 
numerous productions both in com- 
edy and emotional réles. Miss Mar- 
tinot is not only a clever actress, but 
excels in literature and music. 


+ * 

Sarah Bernhardt says that if she 
returns to America for another tour 
she will manage herself. That is to 
say, she will engage some one at so 
much a week to attend to her busi- 
ness affairs, instead of farming herself 
out to Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau as 
heretofore, and this step, it is said, 
was determined upon long before 
that firm failed. I have never been 


able to compréhend why actors of in- 


ternational fame like Bernhardt and 
Irving need managing. Their names 
alone procure them the best booking 
throughout the country, and they do 
not need the endorsement of an im- 
portant managerial firm as do Réjane, 
Coquelin, or Mounét Sully, whose 
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success here is largely a matter of 
speculation. The difference to the 
star is, of course, considerable, for 
while a business manager can be pro- 
cured for a modest salary, a big man- 
ager shares in the receipts, and takes 
from the star thousands of dollars. 
The only apparent advantage to the 
star in being under the wing of a big 
manager is that the latter is usually 
willing to give the artist a guarantee, 
but Irving and Bernhardt do not need 
guarantees. Theatre-goers flock to 
see their performances in the same 
spirit in which they go to the circus. 
* 
ee 

Georgia Cayvan will open her first 
starring tour at Palmer’s Theatre 
early in September, with a new play 
It was an- 
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nounced some time ago that her open- 
ing piece would be a play by Giacosa, 
the Italian dramatist who wrote ‘‘ The 
Lady of Challant” for Sarah Bern- 
hardt, but it appears now that Signor 
Giacosa has not yet delivered his 
manuscript, and so his comedy will 
not be produced until later. Miss 
Cayvan has not been seen on the 
stage since she left the Lyceum The- 
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atre two seasons ago. She was lead- 
ing woman at that popular house, and 
was identified with most of its suc- 
cesses. Miss Cayvan has a sympa- 
thetic personality, a good stage pres- 
ence, some emotional power, and she 
enjoys considerable popularity among 
theatre-goers. Fewer qualities than 
these have sufficed to make a success- 
ful theatrical star. ‘A. Millen. 
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THE WOMEN OF UTAH. 


HE majestic commonwealth of 
Utah has been appropriately 
styled by one of our prose poets 
the mountain-walled treasury of the 
gods. Roughly speaking, it occupies 
the crest of the American Continent. 
Its confines are the Rockies and the 
Sierras, and its territory is the great 
basin of Salt Lake. Below its surface 
it contains inexhaustible treasures. 
Gold and silver, copper and lead, 
quicksilver and platinum, tin and 
zinc, nickel and iron, coal and lignite, 
oil and natural gas have been depos- 
ited there by a kind nature for the 
future wants of man. Salt and bo- 
rax, sulphur and arsenic, slate and 
building-stone, fire-clay and _ por- 
celain-clay, statuary marble and mas- 
sive onyx, chalcedony and agate, pre- 
cious and semi-precious stones are to 
be found in marvellous profusion. 

The mountain peaks precipitate the 
moisture from the atmosphere and 
send numberless brooks of pure, cold 
water down every hill-side into the 
great lake in the centre of the basin. 
A soil of matchless fertility brings 
forth rich crops and nourishes or- 
chards and vineyards, groves and for- 
ests of surpassing beauty. Herds 
and flocks add beauty to the fields, 
railroad tracks connect every com- 
munity, and make the commonwealth 
a compact whole. 

Human industry is everywhere, and 
the noise of the furnace and the en- 
gine, of machinery and human labor 
is never silent. Everywhere there 
are communities happy and prosper- 
ous, beautiful homes, well-appointed 
schools and institutes, handsome 
churches, libraries, asylums, and hos- 
pitals, and all the paraphernalia of 
the highest civilization. 

Though the youngest of all the 
States, it has already surpassed others 
in population, industry, wealth, in- 
telligence, and public morality. II- 
literacy is almost unknown, as are 
pauperism, slums, and the criminal 
classes. Its climate is favorable to 


the highest physical and mental de- 
velopment, and its resources are suffi- 
cient to support in comfort a popula- 
tion larger than that of many Euro- 
pean kingdoms. Every citizen can 
read and write ; every citizen takes 
part in the social and industrial ma- 
chinery which have built Utah up to 
its present power and greatness ; 
women vote and hold office the same 
as men, and society is free from those 
terrible and disheartening contrasts 
which are so ominous a characteris- 
tic of the older communities of the 
Central and Eastern States. This is 
a picture of which every American 
may be proud. As the latest product 
of American institutions, it is more 
eloquent in its praise of the great re- 
public than any book or statistical 
essay could ever be. It demonstrates 
that with hberty, independence, and 
unspeakable wealth there can be a 
high development of the noblest man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Utah has no long historic past. It 
has no centuries to which it can look 
back with pride or sorrow. Its life 
has been of to-day. It was unknown 
fifty years ago. In January, in the 
year of our Lord 1847, it was a bode- 
ful desert far up in the eternal moun- 
tains. Its scant population consisted 
of the rattlesnake and the jack rabbit, 
the owl and vulture, the mountain goat 
and grizzly, the mountain lion and 
the buffalo. Even to the savage Ind- 
ian it was an inhospitable territory. 
Its streams and lakes sparkled be- 
neath the sun. Thecrystal rocks and 
ores glittered in the mountain-sides. 
The small vegetation grew upon the 
river-banks. Beyond this there was 
almost nothing. 

It was in the summer of that year 
that the Mormons, under the wise 
and heroic leadership of Brigham 
Young, unfurled the American ban- 
ner, and settled on the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake. To-day we can 
look back at those troublous times 
without prejudice ourselves and with- 
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out arousing prejudice on the part of 
others. We may realize the stern 
manhood, the unfaltering courage, 
the infinite patience and perseverance 
of that little army of men and women 
who went from New York to Mis- 
souri, from Missouri to Illinois, and 
from Illinois across fifteen hundred 
miles of desert to find a peace and 
liberty which were denied to them by 
their own brothers and fellow-citi- 
zens. 

It is not necessary to go back to 
the Spanish Inquisition to illustrate 
fanaticism and intolerance. It is not 
necessary to revert to the persecution 
of the witches in Massachusetts, or 
of the Quakers in New England ; we 
have far better examples in the treat- 
ment of the Mormons by the people 
of New York, Missouri, and Illinois. 

They were robbed, maimed, tor- 
tured, and shot down like wild beasts. 
Their women were outraged, and 
their little children were made the 
targets of the rifles and revolvers of 
American mobs. It will not do to 
bring up the exploded excuse or pal- 
liation that this infamous conduct 
was provoked by the teaching of polyg- 
amy. Long before that doctrine 
had been promulgated by the Mor- 
mon prophets these cruelties and out- 
rages had become so common as to 
be a standing joke in the minds of 
the vicious and depraved. It was 
the old spirit of intolerance, the old 
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spirit of sanctimonious hypocrisy 
which made men object to the pro- 
mulgation of a new and strange belief, 
and to the establishment of a church 
which might forsooth compete or in- 
terfere with their own. 

Let us be grateful that those days 
are over forever, and that the busy 
world is gradually learning that broad 
charity which was taught by “‘ The 
Man of Sorrows’’ nearly nineteen cen- 
turies ago. No other immigration 
could ever have conquered the moun- 
tain commonwealth. It needed men 
and women of iron mould, of indom- 
itable will, and of tireless industry. 
It needed men and women who either 
voluntarily or through a social or ec- 
clesiastical organization could co- 
operate and devote all their energies 
to a common cause. Thus it was 
that those who tilled the few fertile 
fields supported for one season or 
more those who were bringing water 
from far-off mountains and building 
canals, reservoirs, and ditches, which 
would make the desert blossom like 
the rose. Thus it was that the farmer 
in the field, the manufacturer in his 
works, the miner in the mines, the 
merchant in the store, put aside each 
day a percentage of his earnings for 
the general good—a percentage for 
the organization, a percentage for the 
diffusion of intelligence, and a per- 
centage for the assisting and relief of 
those who had not been so well fa- 
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vored in the daily strug- 
gle for existence. 

With such ideals before 
them in daily life, there 
was necessarily little 
waste of human energy. 
Men and women who 
think and work in such 
a manner have neither 
time nor inclination for 
idle amusement or pur- 
poseless indolence, and 
still less for dissipation 
or the gratification of 
lower desires. It was a 
hard life at first. It in- 
volved ‘self-abnegation, and often ex- 
hausting toil, but ere a single dec- 
ade had gone by the great basin had 
been transformed. Where there had 
been miles of salt marshes of no value 
to either man or beast, where there 
had been square leagues of sandy 
plain and gravelly slope, there were 
now fields and meadows which gave 
two crops a year, there were avenues 
of fruit and shade trees, there was an 
agricultural wealth greater than that 
of any other portion of the American 
Continent. Every citizen owned 
property in his own right. The 
church, which was also the govern- 
ment, was rich beyond belief. There 
was no poverty. There were no 
tramps. There were no criminals. 
Converts, who came in by thousands, 
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were taken in hand by 
the residents, trained, 
cultivated, and rapidly 
transformed into good 
citizens, and soon there- 
after into thrifty and suc- 
cessful members of the 
community. As this 
stage was reached, as the 
fear of hunger and of 
want passed away, the 
desire for intellectual 
food, for artistic food be- 
gan toclamor for satisfac- 
tion. In response thereto 
secondary organizations 
began to form whose object was the 
mental, moral, social, and spiritual 
amelioration of the people. 

In the first stage of the history of 
Utah, which was physical and mate- 
rial, the men had done the larger por- 
tion of the work. The women had 
done as well as they could, but it had 
been in the ratio of the physical 
strength of the sexes—three for the 
man and two for the woman. But in 
the second stage, where the labor was 
mental and spiritual, there the ratio 
was more than reversed. Women 
took the lead, women controlled the 
organizations which were building a 
new race, and women put forth the op- 
erativeenergy. The ratio in this field 
apparently varied from two to one, up 
to three to one, in favor of women. 
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It is impossible to describe fully 
the extent and value of this wonder- 
ful work of the women of Utah within 
the limits of a magazine article. It 
began in the decade 1847-57, and has 
kept on with ever-increasing power 
and thoroughness. The mere list of 
the charities and philanthropies, the 
societies and clubs of that territory 
will show the lines along which effort 
has been directed, and will give at 
the same time a fair notion of the va- 
riety and excellence of what has been 
and is being accomplished. The 
dominant elements in these organiza- 
tions are philanthropic and intellec- 
tual. In the National Woman’s Re- 
lief Society, which was started before 
the community had gone to Utah, 
the general motive is philanthropic, 
charitable, and educational. It has 
to-day over four hundred branches 
and thirty thousand members. The 
Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement 
Association is twenty-seven years old, 
with thirty-nine organizations in Salt 
Lake County, and more than that 
number in other parts of Utah and 
the West, and a membership ap- 
proaching three thousand. 

The Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
now inert, as it has fulfilled its mis- 
sion, was organized in every part of 
the territory, and was so powerful, 
that when the question was submit- 
ted to the men at the ballot-box, they 
voted for female enfranchisement by 
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a vote of more than two to one. The 
Deseret Hospital Association consists 
exclusively of women, and nearly all 
the committeemen, surgeons, and 
other officials are drawn from the 
same sex. The Hospital of the Holy 
Cross, a Catholic institution, is con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross, who carry on a second or 
branch establishment at Silver Reed, 
and are in charge of the Union Pacific 
Hospital at Ogden. The Presbyte- 
rian women have home and foreign 
missionary societies and women’s aid 
societies. The women of the Baptist 
faith have likewise aid societies and 
missionary societies. The Presbyte- 
rians have an orphans’ home, a day 
nursery, and a number of kindergar- 
tens. There isa Young Ladies’ Aid 
Society and a Ladies’ Aid Society 
drawn from the Mormons. There is 
a Phillips Benevolent Society, which 
is intended for the benefit of the poor 
and sick. The Methodist women 
have no less than four well-organized 
philanthropic associations. The few 
Hebrew women of Utah have a be- 
nevolent society consisting entirely 
of their own sex. The Congrega- 
tional Church have a_ benevolent 
league, and the Christian Church an- 
other. 

There is a Ladies’ Auxiliary to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
with a very successful organization 
and a beneficent union composed of 
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women belonging to the Spiritualistic 
Church. The Needlework Guild of 
America has branches at Salt Lake 
City and other points. The women 
of Ogden ‘have a charitable organiza- 
tion of great power and influence. 
In addition to all these there are the 
numerous so-called primary associa- 
tions of Salt Lake County, some forty- 
three in number, with an enrolled 
membership of more than three thou- 
sand. There is a Woman’s Medical 
Association, consisting of practising 
female physicians, which is a noted 
influence for good. The National 
Council of Women is organized in the 
State, as are the King’s Daughters, 
the Purity Alliance, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, which 
has a very large following, the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association, the 
International Peace Union, the Wom- 
en’s Relief Corps, the Ladies of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and 
various national patriotic societies. 
The mere numerical magnitude of 
these organizations becomes evident 
when it is remembered that the entire 
population of Utah is about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, of whom 
ninety-seven thousand are females, 
and only forty thousand are female 
adults. In other words, 95 per cent 
of the women of Utah “are thoroughly 
organized in associations of a purely 
altruistic character. This surpasses 
any record in any other community 
or in the history of Christian civiliza- 
tion. It is an ideal carrying out of 
the doctrine of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, and the 
application of the principles of de- 
mocracy to all of the relations of 
daily life. Necessarily the major 
part of the labor of the many clubs 
and societies is expended at home. 
The Utah people are profound be- 
lievers in the truth of the old adage 
that ‘‘ Charity begins at home.’’ A 
small proportion, nevertheless a large 
amount, is devoted to surrounding 
States and Territories, and another 
portion to distant lands with which 
the people of Utah have either his- 
torical, religious, or social relations. 
Thus they carry on evangelical and 
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educational work in Germany, Rus- 
sia, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, and Switzerland, the 
Sandwich Islands, Samoa, and other 
island communities in the South Pa- 
cific and Indian oceans. 

Of the hundreds of women who 
lead in these works of good it is diffi- 
cult to pick out particular leaders. 
Each does her best, each excels in 
some particular direction, and each 
succeeds in her own field. Some are 
distinguished for oratory, others for 
literary power, others have a genius 
for persuasion, and still others for 
pedagogy. Some are fine executors 
and some admirable organizers. A 
number have a gift of tongue, speak- 
ing several languages fluently, and 
another group are eminent for their 
proficiency in the sciences and many 
other professions. The tendency for 
many years in Utah has been to give 
the fullest scope to the natural bent 
of the individual, where here in the 
East we still carry out the old-fash- 
ioned foolish theory of educating men 
and women alike, just as if they were 
similar moulds to be filled with the 
same amount of educational fluid. 
The Utah leaders have acted upon 
the much more scientific German sys- 
tem of learning the natural talents of 
the individual, and then of educating 
him or her so as to get the greatest 
development and benefit of those tal- 
ents. 

Many of these distinguished women 
have achieved a national name, espe- 
cially those who have been chosen by 
their State to serve as delegates in 
the conventions of national associa- 
tions. Their appearance at first was 
a surprise to those delegates from 
the East and South, who had never 
visited Utah or were not informed in 
regard to its socialcondition. These 
people had expected representatives 
of no high order, much less of a thor- 
ough education and literary or pro- 
fessional training. It was, therefore, 
a surprise as well as a pleasure when 
they found that the Utah delegates 
were on an intellectual par with the 
ablest women in the convention, and 
in many instances were far superior 
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to delegates selected carelessly by the 
women of other parts of the country. 
A familiar face in the suffrage con- 
vention has been that of Mrs. Em- 
meline B. Wells, editor of the Wom- 
an’s Exponent. A clear and a logical 
speaker, a self-possessed parliamen- 


tarian, she is an able representative 
for any community or interest in a 


large deliberative body. Her forte 
is in committee work, in which she 
shows rare administrative skill. 

Another eminent delegate to these 
national councils is Mrs, F. S. Rich- 
ards, who is singularly attractive, 
physically as well as mentally, and 
who, no matter how numerous the 
congress, is sure to be found in its 
front ranks before the proceedings 
are half over. A faithful student, 
she has a memory which enables her 
to call up any fact which she has 
studied, and makes her a powerful 
advocate for the cause she espouses 
and a formidable antagonist to any 
measure which she may oppose. She 
is a very stylish woman, and in a hall 
or other public place would be taken 
for a social leader rather than the 
head-worker in all kinds of philan- 
thropic associations. 

Another representative woman, who 
has held many offices of honor and 
has served as a delegate to councils 
and assemblies, is Mrs. Annie Taylor 


Hyde, who is a Salt Lake citizen by 
birth as well as by residence. Her 
chief work has been along educational 
lines, in which field she is a recog- 
nized authority. She received an ex- 
cellent training herself, and studied 
as a post graduate course the lan- 
guage and literature of both France 
and Germany. She became impress- 
ed in her study years with the the- 
ories then new, but which to-day are 
expressed in a modern or optional 
curriculum of all the first-class uni- 
versities. She introduced those ideas 
into Utah, and has seen them grad- 
ually adopted by the people of that 
State. 

Another star in the educational 
movement of Utah is Mrs. Elmira S. 
Taylor, who is a New Yorker by birth 
and of good New England descent. 
She started life as a teacher in a col- 
legiate institution, in which calling 
she made her mark. In Utah her 
ability in this respect brought her 
into prominence and made her an 
officer in several associations with 
literary or intellectual objects. She 
passed rapidly from one position to a 
higher, until she became the general 
president of all the Young Ladies’ 
Mutual Improvement Associations. 
These societies are about four hun- 
dred in number, and have a member- 
ship of fifteen thousand. 

If the person who makes two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before 
is a public benefactor, a high meed 
of praise must be paid to Mrs. Anne 
Cannon Woodbury. She is of Eng- 
lish birth, but has resided in this 
country ever since she was a little 
child. She is an assiduous worker in 
the societies, but beyond this has 
great practical skill in other fields. 
She was one of the first to introduce 
bee culture and silk culture into that 
part of the Union. She attacked the 
problem in a calm, scientific manner, 
and tried many experiments with dif- 
ferent varieties of bees and of cocoons 
before she could determine which 
were the best types to suit the cli- 
mate, the thin air, the bright sun- 
light, and the vegetable condition of 
their surroundings. Thanks to her 
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patient toil, both of the fields which 
she worked in have been well devel- 
oped and are a source of wealth to 
the people of her community. 

A full-blooded daughter of New 
England, whose ancestors fought in 
the Revolution and still further back 
crossed the ocean in the Mayflower, 
is Mrs. Minerva White Snow. She 
has distinguished herself in many 
ways, having been a leader in the 
educational work, an officer in many 
philanthropic societies, and a pleas- 
ing speaker in the cause of political 
equality. She is best known, how- 
ever, to the people of the Southwest 
by her years of persevering work in 
experimenting with the soil of South- 
ern Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
She was among that brilliant group 
of men and women who demonstrated 
that much of the desert land in the 
centre of the Continent needed but a 
little water to become as fertile as 
any other district, and more impor- 
tant still, that the climate in that 
part of the Urlion was well adapted 
for the raising of oranges, olives, figs, 
dates, guavas, alligator pears, and 
other tropical and sub-tropical fruits. 
By taking advantage of the different 
zones of heat and moisture, between 
the hot, depressed valley and the cool, 
often cold, summit of high hills, she 
showed that it was possible to have 
strawberries not for a few weeks, as 
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is the case in the smoother territory 
of the Central and Middle States, but 
for several months. Her ideas have 
been adopted in Utah and also in 
California with extraordinary success. 

Mrs. Margaret A. Caine, a young 
and handsome matron of Salt Lake 
City, made herself celebrated at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago by the splen- 
did exhibit which she displayed of the 
products of the State, and more espe- 
cially of silk culture, as well as by 
her great personal ability. She is 
essentially a progressive and practi- 
cal woman, who has already made a 
difficult calling a commercial as well 
as a scientific success. 

A philanthropic office which has 
been developed in Utah is that of a 
relief missionary. The idea is simple 
and practical, and consists in reliev- 
ing physical wants and curing physi- 
cal ailments before attempting to do 
mental or moral good. Much of the 
sin and shame of life comes from pov- 
erty and starvation. Much can be 
cured and much prevented by put- 
ting an end to these terrible facts. 
This is the province of the relief mis- 
sionary, and a typical one is Mrs. 
Elizabeth J. F. Stevenson, who has 
prosecuted her work not only under 
the shadow of the Rocky Mountains, 
but in many lands and among many 
people. 

Among the people of Utah, one of 
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the most prominent 
women is Mrs. Zina 
D.N. Young. She 
has passed her sev- 
enty-fifth year, 
and, as her excel- 
lent portrait 
shows, is still com- 
paratively young in 
appearance, and is 
as strong and ac- 
tive as when she 
was thirty years of 
age. She is a di- 
rect descendant of 
the Dimocks, of 
New England, who 
come from Sir Ed- 
ward Dimock, the 
champion of Queen 
Elizabeth. She 
was one of the 
founders of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Relief Society, and 
was largely instrumental in building 
it up from amere club to be one of 
the largest associations west of the 
Mississippi. She is a person of inex- 
haustible energy, being an officer in 
over a dozen societies, a horticulturist 
of skill, and a medical lecturer of pop- 
ularity. She is one of the best ora- 
tors in the Far West. 

A daughter of the sunny South is 
Mrs. Bathsheba W. Smith, who is a 
vice-president of the National Wom- 
an’s Relief Society. She is an organ- 
izer of comprehensive judgment, and 
one of the most popular officials in 
that powerful organization. 

A very active worker is Mrs. Mary 
W. John, of Provo. She is the head 
of the Relief Society in Utah County, 
an officer of the National Organiza- 
tion, a vice-president of the Suffrage 
Association, a successful silk grower 
and spinner, an instructor in the 
Young Ladies’ Improvement Associ- 
ation, and an interesting lecturer 
upon theology and comparative re- 
ligions. 

A colleague of Mrs. John, and a 
person of equal energy, is Mrs. Maril- 
la J. M. Daniells. She has devoted 
the best part of her life to the teach- 
ing of young women and of children. 
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In this field she has 
been very success- 
ful, and so won the 
esteem of the peo- 
ple of the commu- 
nity, that in 1892 
she was appointed 
a representative of 
Utah to the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 
She has served with 
distinction at the 
Triennial Session 
of the National 
Council of Women 
in 1895. Before 
suffrage was grant- 
ed to her sex she 
was a leader in the 
State Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

Mrs. Lydia D. 
Alder, one of the 
bright lights of Salt Lake City, is of 
English birth, but has been in Ameri- 
ca since infancy. She is essentially 
a literary and intellectual woman. 
She went late to school, but displayed 
such a talent for study that she passed 
through the primary and grammar 
departments of the public schools 
when only fifteen, and was admitted 
to the High School before she was 
sixteen. In her studies she had a 
great love for the classics and the 
modern languages. Shortly after her 
school-days she married, and almost 
after marriage she began her philan- 
thropic work by teaching poor little 
children. During the war she acted 
as a nurse under the Sanitary Com- 
mission, and since the war she has 
been an active participant in all the 
philanthropic work of her city. 

One of the veteran workers of Utah 
is Mrs. Mary Isabella Horne, who is 
now nearly eighty years old. Besides 
being an active worker in philan- 
thropy and education, Mrs. Horne 
has made a special study of hospitals 
and of co-operation as the basic factor 
of industrialism. She communicated 
her views to her friends and acquaint- 
ances, and by degrees built up a large 
and influential following. The result 
was the formation of the Deseret 
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Hospital, of which she was elected 
the executive chairman, and there- 
after the formation of the Women’s 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution, 
of which she was made president. 
She is a fine speaker, and has been 
sent as a delegate to numerous con- 
ventions. Her latest honor in that 
line occurred last fall, when she was 
sent from Salt Lake County to the 
first Democratic convention in the 
State. 

Social rather than literary promi- 
nence characterizes Mrs. Sarah Jane 
Cannon. She is the wife of ex-Dele- 
gate George Q. Cannon and the 
mother of Frank J. Cannon, one of 
the senators of her State. This has 
made her a notable figure in Wash- 
ington society and other great social 
centres. In Salt Lake she is identi- 
fied with the charitable and educa- 
tional societies of her own district, 
and with the never-ending work 
which is done by every active church- 
member. 

Equally famous is Mrs. Sarah M. 
Kimball, who though in her seven- 
ty-eighth year is still one of the 
most active women in her State. She 
is essentially an executive. She has 
taken part in the formation of most 
of the societies of Utah, and has been 
an officer in a large number of them. 
She was the first to advocate the ac- 
cumulation of wealth and the owning 
of property by the Woman’s Relief 
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Society, and in 1868 laid the corner- 
stone of the first Woman’s Relief So- 
ciety building. It was the first of its 
kind in the civilized world. Mrs. 
Kimball has been a delegate to the 
conventions of the National Suffrage 
Association, the Women’s Congresses 
at Chicago, and at the National Coun- 
cilof Women. She is an entertain- 
ing speaker and an impressive writer. 

Mrs. Margaret Y. Taylor is a tal- 
ented woman, who through her en- 
ergy and practical benevolence in as- 
sociation work rose to be vice-presi- 
dent of the General Board of the 
Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement 
Association. Her work has been ex- 
cellent, but not of a kind to attract 
public notice. 

One of the heroic characters in the 
history of Utah is Mrs. Mary Ellis 
Lambert. She is a sister of George 
Q. Cannon, formerly delegate of the 
Territory to the National Govern- 
ment. Like him, she inherited a 
powerful physique, a keen intelli- 
gence, and a broad judgment from 
her parents, which brought her into 
prominence from the time of young 
womanhood. In the fierce persecu- 
tion of the Latter-day Saints she dis- 
played a fearlessness and a devotion 
which have rendered her immortal 
in her own sect. Nothing could 
daunt her serene courage or cause 
her to turn back from what she 
thought was right. In crossing the 
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plains she upheld the weak and ail- 
ing, and in the first five hard years in 
the settlement of Salt Lake she was 
the good spirit of this community. 
She has ten children living, and fifty- 
nine grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. Allof these have been suc- 
cessful in life, and all are fine types 
of physical and spiritual excellence. 
In addition to bringing up this great 
family, Mrs. Lambert has been a mov- 
ing power in the various organiza- 
tions of the territory, and a stout 
and untiring advocate of education 
for men and for women both. 

Mrs. Mary A. Burnham Freeze may 
be said to represent the patriotic and 
colonial spirit of the mountain State. 
She is a granddaughter of Major 
Burnham, of Washington’s staff, and 
a descendant of the New England 
Burnhams, whose lineage goes back 
to 1200. Her intelligence, sagacity, 
and zeal made her leader of her sex 
from the first. She rose rapidly and 
became the presiding officer of the 
Mutual Improvement Association, 
and has held that position for twenty- 
five years. She has been president 
of the Salt Lake Association for 
twenty years, and has been an officer 
in the Relief Society for a similar 
period, and is a member or an officer 
in many other organizations. 

Deserving of more than passing 
notice is Mrs. Ella W. Hyde, who 
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more than any one else introduced - 
the kindergarten into her common- 
wealth. Its prosperity and success 
are now matters of: public notoriety. 
Kindergartens are everywhere, and 
their official body, the Kindergarten 
Association, claims her as one of its 
directors. She is a secretary of the 
Utah Woman’s Press Club and a 
prominent member in nearly every 
association which has for its main 
object the interests and the advance- 
ment of woman. 

Any society should succeed in 
which there is a general or universal 
effort to teach the children morality, 
good behavior, refinement, and kind- 
ness. This is a special feature of life 
in Utah, and is conducted by numer- 
ous groups of benevolent women call- 
ed Primary Associations. One of the 
chief workers in this cause is Mrs. 
Julia C. Howe, who has long been a 
leader and an officer in the organiza- 
tion as well as its central committee. 

The head of the Society of the Lat- 
ter-Day Saints is of course its presi- 
dent, Wilford Woodruff, and in the 
woman’s world the same position to 
a certain extent is held by his charm- 
ing wife, Mrs. Emma S. Woodruff. 
Besides attending to her many social 
and official’ duties, she finds time to 
act as president of the Relief Society 
and an officer of several other benevo- 
lent unions. 
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Two valued workers 
are Mrs. Mary A. P. Hyde 
and Mrs. Maria W. Wil- 
cox. Mrs. Hyde is an- 
other one of that remark- 
able group who seemed 
proof against the ravages 
of time, being almost in 
hereighty-first year, while 
her distinguished co- 
worker is ten years her 
junior. Both are women 
of liberal education, who 
have travelled extensive- 
ly, and who take an un- 
failing interest in all cur- 
rent events. They are both officers 
in the Relief and Improvement socie- 
ties, and thoroughly enjoy a well- 
deserved popularity. 

A keen business woman, a tireless 
church worker, and an earnest sup- 
porter of the common school and the 
high school is Mrs. Susan Grant, of 
Davis Stake (Davis County), Utah. 
The community when she began her 
work was very poor, and contained 
quite a number of foreigners more or 
less unfamiliar with English. Here 
she has passed her life, and as the re- 
sult can point out a large community 
where every member can read, write, 
and give a just opinion upon local, 
national, and international affairs ; 
where there is no poverty, and where 
the relief societies, of which she has 
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been the head for many 
years, are wealthy enough 
to take care of the entire 
population in the event of 
some tremendous catas- 
trophe for an_ entire 
twelvemonth. 

Mrs. Mary Pitchforth is 
the accomplished presi- 
dent of the Relief Society 
of Juab County, having 
started in the lowest rank 
and filled successfully and 
successively every posi- 
tion in the order up tothe 
high one she now occupies. 

The professional world is well rep- 
resented by Dr. Ellis R. Shipp, who 
is a physician and surgeon of high 
standing, a talented poet and prose 
writer, and a citizen of great public 
spirit and patriotism. She was born 
in Iowa and received an excellent 
education, which culminated in her 
taking her degree of M.D. in the 
Woman’s Medical College of Phila- 
delphia. Ambitious in her calling, 
she twice left her practice, when she 
could afford it, to do post-graduate 
work in the great hospitals of New 
York and Philadelphia. In her spare 
time she has given evidences of con- 
siderable lyrical genius, of a talent 
for sketching and painting, and of a 
more than ordinary musical ability. 

Another famous professional is Dr. 
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Romania B. Pratt, of Salt Lake City. 
She was graduated from the Wom- 
an’s Medical College, of Philadelphia, 
and studied special branches in the 
hospitals and infirmaries of the lead- 
ing cities. She is the resident phy- 
sician of the Deseret Hospital. Like 
Dr. Shipp, she is a member of the 
Woman's Press Club, and enjoys a 
large practice and a larger popularity. 

Mrs. Clara C. Cannon, of Salt Lake 
City, is the wife of Mr. Angus Can- 
non, who is President of Zion County. 
She is counsellor of the Primary As- 
sociations of the Church and of the 
Relief Society. 

This brief enumeration will suffice 
to indicate the varied talents and ac- 
complishments of the Utah women. 
Their course in life has made them 
self-reliant, self-centred, and self-re- 
specting. Instead of unsexing them, 
as so many foolish theorists talk of 
in faltering accents, it has made them 
more womanly and more domestic. 
No matter what their faith, Mormon 
or Gentile, Protestant or Catholic, 
their independence has but rounded 
out their nature and made them bet- 
ter wives and better mothers, as it 
has made them better women. 

As may have been noticed, each 
one of the list has secured a husband, 
and in most instances has won the 
love of a good man by the attractions 
and charms which this independence 
and development have produced. 
Far from competing with men, they 
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enable the latter to do more and bet- 
ter work. Through their wonderful 
organization they prevent or cure 
ignorance and poverty, want, and 
even evil. This frees the community 
from the expense and waste, the loss 
and disgrace of a numerous body of 
police, of courts and jails, of poor- 
houses and workhouses, of charity 
commissions and charity hospitals, 
and thus have secured a saving which 
cannot be mentioned in dollars and 
cents. By diffusing education, a de- 
sire for study, and the love of read- 
ing, they have made their community 
happier, more orderly, better behaved, 
and more attractive. The tenement- 
house has not yet appeared in their 
cities, nor do the unemployed threat- 
en the peace and security of a district 
or a manufacturing interest. They 
have increased the agricultural and 
horticultural resources of the State, 
they have augmented its industries, 
they have enlarged its wealth, and in 
thus doing have put their civilization 
in advance of that of older and proud- 
er commonwealths ! 

Utah may well be proud of its scen- 
ery, the most majestic upon the 
American Continent ; of its resources, 
which seem to outvie those of im- 
perial Ind ; of its phenomenal prog- 
ress in the past fifty years, but most 
of all may it be proud of its daugh- 
ters, who have made it a model State 
for the admiration of the world ! 

Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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HE stopped half way down the 
path from the gate to the road, 
and turned around. ‘‘ You'll go 

right over and get Maria Prouty, 
won’t you ?”’ she said to the woman 
at the gate. 

““You go along, M’randy,"’ re- 
turned the second woman a little 
testily ; ‘‘ go along ; you’ll lose your 
car.” 

Miranda turned again and hastened. 
away as fast as her broad hips would 
allow, while the woman at the gate 
watched until away up the Capisic 
road she saw the white top of the car 
flash in the sunshine. It dipped out 
of sight into the hollow, and when it 
reappeared a quarter of a mile be- 
yond, she knew Miranda was on it 
going to the city ; then she made her 
way up the road. ‘‘ M’ria Prouty,”’ 
she whispered scornfully as _ she 
turned in at Mrs. Noah Dyer’s door. 
‘*There was somethin’ said ‘bout 
M’ria Prouty ; but I knew she was 
calc’latin’ to go to Gorham to-day, 
so I thought I’d get you, Sarah,’’ she 
explained, as she told her errand. 
‘* We ain’t kept house together for a 
good many years, have we ?’’ she said 
affectionately. She felt pleased and 
important. Mrs. Dyer was pleased, 
too, to be invited. 

‘‘Where’s M’randy gone?’’ she 
asked as she bustled about, putting 
milk into the shed for the cat and 
trying the fastening of the window 
behind the sink. 

‘* Why, her husband’s to work on 
one of the hotels down to Peak’'s 
Island, and she went down to see 
him. His cousin, Frank Haley, ’s 
got a cottage down there, and she’s 
going tostayall night. There, there, 
Sarah, nobody can’t get in here, 
Joe’s house’s so close by, and the 
young ones running ’round all. the 
time.’’ 

Mrs. Dyer murmured something 
about not being used to leaving the 
house all day, as she tried the cellar 
door the third time, and then the two 


old women went out. Mrs. Dyer hid 
the key under the doorstep, and they 
started down the road. 

** M'randy ain’t much for goin’, is 
she?’ asked Mrs. Dyer as_ they 
trudged along. 

Miss Nelson laughed. ‘‘ No, she 
can’t get time. She’s a great case to 
take care of everything. She looks 
after Eli as if he was a child, and I 
s’pose I’m an awful sight of care.”’ 

ee You . 

** La, yes, I know,’’ returned Miss 
Nelson briskly. ‘‘ I’ve heard young 
folks talk before now ’bout the work 
old. folks make, but it’s my mind 
they make most of it themselves in 
the talkin’ aboutit. I didn’t gocold, 
nor hungry, nor naked before Eli an’ 
M’randy come here four years ago. 
I ain’t ever been sorry, take every- 
thing together, that I asked ’em to 
come ; but I tell you what ’tis, Sarah, 
there’s times I get tired bein’ looked 
out for so much.”’ 

Miss Nelson had unlocked her door 
and ushered Mrs. Dyer into the house 
while she talked. She urged her to 
make herself ‘* right to home—for ’tis 
my home,” she added, “ though 
sometimes it seems as if I should fly 
to have somebody else in my pantry, 
and goin’ up an’ down suller without 
a word to me. Of course it’s all 
right,’’ she continued hastily, ‘‘ but 
anybody hates to give up, I don’t 
care who it is.’’ 

Mrs. Dyer dropped into a well- 
cushioned rocking-chair by a sunny 
window and sighed. ‘‘It’s "bout 
what everybody has to come to,’’ she 
said dolefully. ‘‘ But there’s one 
thing : there ain’t no children to be 
stavin’ out your things.”’ 

The hostess was lighting a fire in 
the cooking-stove, and there was a 
little pause before she replied. 

‘‘Well, sometimes I can’t help 
wishin’ there was. There’s that 
‘flowin’ blue’ set of mother’s. I’ve 
actually waked up in the night and 
wondered what would become of it 
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after I was gone. Why, I’ve got so 
nervous about it I’d have to get up 
and light a match, and go and see if 
twas all there before I could drop off 
to sleep again.”’ 

“Well, there,’’ said Mrs. Dyer, “I’m 
kind o’ glad to know I ain’t the only 
one that lays awake thinkin’ about 
things, or perhaps I should say that I 
dreamt about ’em. You remember 
that little back stairway, Fanny, in 
the old house that was burnt, crook- 
ed an’ dark as could be, an’ how moth- 
er come to her death by it? Stepped 
on the cat, you know, an’ fell. She 
lived a week, but she never sensed 
anything. Well, I allus calc’lated I 
sh’d go the same way. Made up my 
mind to it ; an’ nowit’s gone I feel— 
well—’’ Mrs. Dyer stopped rather 
confused. ‘‘I do’ know as anybody 
had ought to speak about bein’ disap- 
pointed about how they’re goin’ to 
die ; but you know how kind o’ lost 
you feel when what you’ve always 
had is took away. I’ve dreamt 
about them old stairs till seems ’s if 
I could walk right up an’ down ’em. 
I was born in the old house, an’ both 
my boys, an’ my father an’ mother 
an’ husband all died there.’’ 

Mrs. Dyer looked out over the 
sunny fields, and her second sigh was 
deeper than the first. 

Miss Nelson turned upa damper in 
the stove and took a wing from the 
mantel to sweep up a chip she had 
dropped. 

** You ain’t ever give the old dishes 
to M'randy, then ?’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Dyer, turning toward her as she be- 
gan to speak. 

‘* Well, I guess not,” said Miss Nel- 
son energetically. ‘‘ Where would 
they go in time but to Eli’s folks? 
Not that I know any hurt of his rela- 
tions’’—Miss Nelson spoke as if she 
would gladly remember that some of 
them were in convict dress, but fail- 
ing to do so she added, ‘* but they’re 
strangers to me,’’ as if that fault cov- 
ered lack of other sins. 

‘** P’raps there wouldn’t be nothin’ 
to worry about if there was children,”’ 
suggested Mrs. Dyer, mindful of the 
five in her son’s house. ‘‘] don’t 
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never take a minute’s peace when the 
boys is in my parlor. Boys is jest 
like windmills—their arms an’ legs 
seems to be flyin’ round first this way 
an’ then t’other, an’ you can’t tell 
which it’s goin’ to be a minute be- 
forehand. And children ain't brought 
up as they used to be neither, Fanny.”’ 

But Miss Nelson's mind was fixed 
on present pleasures now that the fire 
was roaring up the shining stove fun- 
nel. She remembered she wanted 
to make an apple-pie for dinner. 
** There’s a plenty in the house,’’ she 
said as she and Mrs. Dyer went into 
the garden to pick up “‘ windfalls,’’ 
**but I like an apple-pie with a dash 
of molasses in it. M’randy’s tried to 
make ’em ; but, la, they don’t taste 
no more like mother’s than huckle- 
berries tastes like turnips.”’ 

“*There’s all the difference in the 
world in mixin’ an’ bakin’,’’ said 
Mrs. Dyer sagely ; ‘‘ an’ sometimes 
I think the bakin’s the biggest job o’ 
the whole.”’ 

It was delightful in the sunny gar- 
den, and the old friends wandered 
from one corner to the other in great 
content. Miss Nelson said if Miran- 
da was at home she shouldn’t dare to 
be out bareheaded, but ‘“‘ the sun felt 
good on her bald spot, and she wa’n’t 
one mite afraid of getting cold.’’ 
Unconsciously she dropped one cor- 
ner of her apron and scattered apples 
all the way from the cucumber vines 
that hadn’t done much—she thought 
Eli planted ’em too thick—to the cur- 
rant bushes, already dropping an oc- 
casional yellow leaf on the path, while 
Mrs. Dyer peacefully meandered 
along, chewing a sage-leaf, and 
smelling a bit of southernwood she 
held in her hand. Miss Nelson 
stopped to mourn over the tomato 
plants. She was afraid Eli took ad- 
vantage of her sprained ankle in the 
spring to put them in a new place. 
** I believe I should ’a put ’em in the 
old place,’’ she said, ‘‘if I'd known 
they wouldn’t bear. I do like to 
know where things be. Then three 
years ago they got some new kind o’ 
squash seed, an’ I told ’em right out 
last year, says I, ‘I ain’t seen a de- 

















cent squash since we lost the seed of 
that kind I got over to Cousin Lu- 
cas’s. I don’t hold to buyin’ seed 
out of a store. It’s a good deal bet- 
ter to get some that somebody’s tried 
and knows about. This year they 
never planted any ; but I sh’d die if 
I didn’t speak my mind once in a 
while.”’ 

They had walked along, while Miss 
Nelson was talking, by the tall bean- 
poles, the delicate vine tendrils beck- 
oning frantically from the tops for 
further support, and by the borders 
of nasturtiums and portulacas ; they 
had stopped to see if the grapes gave 
signs of ripening, and to peer up into 
the boughs of the crabapple-tree 
where the little crimson globes hung 
almost ready for gathering, and 
around to the gate again. The host- 
ess was surprised to find it so late 
when they got into the kitchen, and 
she set Mrs. Dyer to peeling the few 
‘** round-tops’’ she managed to bring 
in, while she hastened with the pie- 
crust. 

When Miranda reached Peak’s 
Island she found Eli had gone to 
Harpswell, and after dinner she took 
a boat back to the city, relieved that 
she would not have to be gone all 
night. She was waiting in the sta- 
tion for the Westbrook car when Rose 
Milliken came in with : 

““ Why, Mrs. Soule, I heard you’d 
gone off to stay all night. I was up 
to your house after dinner, and I tell 
you there’s great works going on. 
Joe Dyer’s mother’s there—’”’ 

**Old Mrs. Dyer!’ gasped Miran- 
da. 

‘* And they're boiling molasses to 
make gingersnaps. Your Aunt Fan- 
ny looked up at me cute’s a kitten, 
and says she, ‘ When the cat’s away 
the mice’ll play, you know.’ There's 


my car. Good-by.”’ 
Miranda stood by the window, see- 
ing only her immaculate kitchen 


with Mrs. Dyer and Aunt Fanny 
** plowing about,’’ as she thought, in 
it. Her heart ached. Mrs. Dyer was 
older than Aunt Fanny, and Miranda 
held her housekeeping in light es- 
teem. ‘‘And I took so much pains 
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to leave everything cooked. I’d a 
made snaps if I’d ’a once thought she 
wanted ’em,”’ she said in self-pity, as 
the tears came. A shabby old wom- 
an with a big basket tottered by the 
window, and, looking at her, Miran- 
da vaguely wondered if Aunt Fanny 
really enjoyed being alone a little 
while and making those snaps her- 
self. She gave herself what she called 
“a good tutoring’’ in the next five 
minutes, then she stepped briskly out 
on Congress Street. “I'm going 
over to South Portland and stay with 
Julia Pratt all night,’’ she said reso- 
lutely. ‘‘If Aunt Fanny is having a 
good time I’ll just let her have it.”’ 

It was a tremendous sacrifice for 
Miranda, and it was too bad Aunt 
Fanny remained ignorant of it, for 
night found her far more tired than 
she would have owned. No hints 
could induce Mrs. Dyer to roll the 
gingersnaps thin and wafer-like, and 
Miss Nelson packed them into a tin 
pail to send to the Dyer children when 
their grandmother should go home. 
Mrs. Dyer proved timid, too, at night, 
and insisted upon sleeping with her 
hostess, much to Aunt Fanny’s an- 
noyance. 

“* You see, I always have one of the 
little girls come in to sleep with me,”’ 
the old lady said as she unpinned her 
front-piece and took out her teeth. 
‘*And then Lyddy Ann has a rope 
tied ’round her bedpost. and t’other 
end ’round mine through the winder, 
and we have three sleigh-bells on the 
ends of the rope so we can joggle ’em 
if anything happens.’’ 

Miss Nelson scorned all such works. 
She told herself a dozen times in the 
night, as she beat and turned her pil- 
low, she would rather stay alone than 
listen to Mrs. Dyer’s snores, for in 
spite of that good woman’s fears, she 
slept like a log until morning came 
and found Aunt Fanny heavy-eyed 
and a little cross from much lying 
awake. She had a cold, too, that she 
knew came from going out barehead- 
ed, and acold that is known to bea 
punishment for deliberate foolishness 
is not easy to bear. Breakfast and 
dinner were burdens ; but Mrs, Dyer 
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cheerfully accepted all the apple-pie 
that was left after dinner. Miss Nel- 
son covered her desire to conceal it 
from Miranda by sending it to the 
children ; but the children’s grand- 
mother assured her they ‘“ never 
should see hide nor hair of it.’’ 

** It’s been a real treat to me,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ to eat such vittles, for it don’t 
seem worth while to fuss much jest 
for myself, and Lyddy Ann ain’t what 
I call a great housekeeper. She’s 
partic’lar to have her table look nice 
every day, but she don’t keep no fruit 
cake nor nice cookies put away. I 
know, for I’ve been all through the 
house when she was gone, an’ I never 
see a thing. Now, I jest used to set 
my boys down anywhere with a piece 
o’ bread an’ butter or some dough- 
nuts ; but I allus had somethin’ nice 
put away for comp’ny vittles.”’ 

Aunt Fanny owned that Miranda 
was a pretty good housekeeper, 
though ‘‘ no better’n she ought to be 
with nobody to make a mite o’ dirt 
nor put her out an atom.’" How fer- 
vently she hoped she succeeded in 
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cleaning up all the molasses that 
boiled over on the stove! 

After Mrs. Dyer was gone she went 
into the kitchen again and scraped the 
top of the stove with an old knife 
She even bent over the stove and 
sniffed several times, for ‘‘ my eye- 
sight ain't what it was, but I ain’t 
knowing to any failing in my smell- 
ers,’’ she said grimly. 

Miranda came out on the five- 
o’clock car, as glad to get home as 
Aunt Fanny was to see her ; but they 
only said ‘‘ How d’ye do”’ like two 
bashful girls, as they really were. 
Indeed, Miss Nelson made a great 
effort when she mentioned at supper 
that Mrs. Dyer had stayed with her, 
and that she hadn’t slept well, while 
Miranda gained another victory over 
herself by saying cheerfully she 
s’ posed they had a fine time keeping 
house, they were such old friends, 
and she never mentioned the streak 
of molasses she found burned on the 
back of the stove where it had mean- 
ly run down from the top and escaped 
bothAunt Fanny’sspectacles and nose. 


Annie M. L. Hawes. 
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"EN as the stars that gem the turquoise dome, 
E And lend their mellow lustre to the Night, 
Must fade and vanish when the king of day 
Appears in all his majesty and might, 
So must the love of heart and body pale 
Before immortal love of soul for soul ; 
And as the mind is master of the man, 
And guides his footsteps to a higher goal, 
So is the soul the master of the heait ; 
At its command the passions fade away, 
Or lie in chains subjective to its will, 
Within the prison of the mortal clay ; 
While human love uprising from the sod, 
Transfigured with the soul, mounts nearer God. 


Lillian Barker. 











CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


After the painting by Riccardi. This portrait accords perfectl 
even to “ menton fourchu. 


with the descriptions of Mile. de Corday, 
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RANCE is rich in heroic women 
-—perhaps it can boast more than 
any other nation. Certain it is 

that their shining deeds stand out in 
bold relief against the dark back- 
ground of crime and horror which so 
often encompassed that fair country. 
Joan of Arc and Charlotte Corday are 
indeed rare heroines, and while the 
one was inspired to her work by di- 
vine means, the other answered the 
call of humanity and the promptings 
of her own sense of right and free- 
dom. Joan of Arc followed the 


‘* voices ;’’ she was directed, warned, 
and counselled each day by the heav- 
enly band which first incited her, but 
Charlotte Corday had no aid, no ad- 
vice, no supporters. Out of her own : 
girlish mind, secretly and with prayer, 
she conceived the idea of her awful 
deed. Alone she made her prepara- 
tions, alone she journeyed on her fate- 
ful mission, alone she met the tyrant 
and dealt the blow, alone she stood 
before the tribunal, and alone she 
went to the guillotine to expiate her 
sublime patriotism. 
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THE DEATH OF MARAT. 


Like Joan of Arc, Charlotte Corday 
was utterly unselfish ; love of country 
absorbed her. Her father, sisters, 
and brothers she held in tender and 
dutiful affection, but for herself she 
had no thought or fear. When she 
refused to drink to the king’s health, 
she said, ‘* My refusal can only injure 
me,’’ and she afterward wrote to 
Madame de Maromme, “‘ No one will 
lose in losing me.’’ She seemed to 
feel from her early childhood that a 
great destiny awaited her ; that she 
would be of service to her country ; 
that, like Judith, she would ‘‘do a 
thing which shall go throughout all 
generations to the children of our na- 
tion.”” Referring to a proposed flight 
to England, she says, *‘ God holds us 
here for other destinies.”’ 

Charlotte Corday, or, to give her 
full name, Marie Anne Charlotte de 
Corday d’Armont, was born July 27, 
1768, in the province of Normandy at 
St. Saturnin. She was of a noble 
family, although her father, Jacques 
Francois de Corday d’Armont, was 
gieatly impoverished. He was only 


a small landed proprietor, yet the dis- 
tinction of his blood and his high 
character impelled respect from the 
neighboring peasants and citizens. In- 
fluenced by the new social philosophy 
which was making itself felt through- 
out France at that time, Jacques 
de Corday promulgated a number of 
pamphlets against despotism and for 
a freer life. Madame de Corday died 
while her children were young, and 
owing to his reduced circumstances, 
the father was forced to part with the 
littleones. Inher earlier years Char- 
lotte was taught by her uncle, the 
Abbé de Corday, and later she at- 
tended convent school, where she im- 
bibed more of the ideas which com- 
bined to form her purpose. Char- 
lotte’s youth was asolitary one. La- 
martine wiote of her as ‘‘almost 
1unning wild,’’ and working in the 
garden at her father’s home. At the 
convent her natural piety and enthu- 
siasm were strongly developed, and 
when she left the institution she was 
brimming over with new ideas of 
freedom. At this time her father was 
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poorer than before, and she went to 
live with an aunt, Madame de Brette- 
ville, at Caen. Her intensely roman- 
tic disposition was increased by the 
reading she indulged in. Corneille, 
her ancestor, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Plutarch were her favorite authors ; 
the latter especially pleased her, and 
she used to long for an opportunity 
to commit some striking and noble 
deed worthy of the old Romans she 
so admired. She read and walked 
and meditated alone, making but few 
friends, although she was much re- 
marked because of her beauty and 
brilliancy. She had not only a clas- 
sic education, but was accomplished 
in music and art, while her personal- 
ity was fascinating, her conversation 
both wise and witty, and her face of 
unusual loveliness. Whether her 
maiden affection was given to any 
particular one, she kept secret, but it 
is known that she had an aversion to 
marriage, probably because she wish- 
ed to execute her mission alone, and 
by herself take the consequences, 
which she must have known would 
be inevitable. Her numerous por- 
traits bear out the descriptions of her 
great beauty, ‘‘of much grace and 
dignity, oval face, deep gray eyes, 
transparent complexion, thick, brown 
curling hair confined beneath her 
lace cap.’’ So gifted and so beauti- 
ful, what might she not have lived 
for had she not sacrificed herself on 
the altar of her unbounded patriot- 
ism! But the atmosphere in which 
she had been reared was too strong 
to be withstood, and her studies on 
politics, combined with her Roman 
notions of honor and virtue, helped 
to fan the flame within her ardent 
heart. Tales of Marat and Robes- 
pierre, of fair Paris bathed in blood, 
of the arch-fiend’s call for heads, of 
the active knife, of the terrible orgies 
of crime that centred round the 
‘** People’s Friend’’ stirred all her 
fiery patriotism, and when the Giron- 
dists, fleeing from the fury of Marat, 
pursued by the Jacobins, took refuge 
in Caen, she attended the meetings of 
the overthrown party and heard them 
speak. But even then she limited 
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her association with them to listening 
to their discourses, for she consulted 
no one. She perceived, however, 
that the Girondists could accomplish 
nothing in Normandy ; and knowing 
her friends, perchance relatives, to 
be in danger of ignominious death, 
realizing the atrocious nature of the 
triumvirate which ruled France, 
shrinking in horror from the coarse 
vulgarity and insatiable bloodthirsti- 
ness of Marat, this maid of beauty, 


‘refinement, and gentle birth resolved 


to make her way to Paris to strike the 
blow which would deliver her coun- 
try out of the hand of the tyrant. 
She went about the work with great 
secrecy and caution. Her mien and 
manner were grave and serious at 
this time. Her aunt found her alone 
and in tears. Charlotte said: ‘‘I 
weep over the misfortunes of my 
country. ... While Marat lives no 


KILLING OF MARAT BY CORDAY. 
From a rare contemporary print, 
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one can be sure of a day’s existence.”’ 
At this time also she read with great 
attention the Book of Judith, and her 
aunt found marked the passage con- 
cerning Judith’s great beauty, which 
aided her to captivate and slay Holo- 
fernes. Like Judith, too, Charlotte 
might have said, “‘ Enquire ye not of 
mine act, for I will not declare it unto 
ye till the thing be finished that I 
do.”’ That Charlotte had long medi- 
tated her act is made plain by the 
fact that she procured her passport 
in April, before the fall of the Giron- 
dists, which was May 31, 1793, al- 
though she did not make use of it 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY—AN ECHO 


OF JULY, 1793. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY DAVID. 


until July. The usual description 
ran thus: ‘‘ Let pass Citoyenne Marie 
Anne Charlotte de Corday d’Armont, 
aged twenty-four years, five feet, one 
inch in height, chestnut hair and eye- 
brows, gray eyes, high forehead, long 
nose, medium mouth, chin round and 
indented, oval face.”’ 

While making preparations for her 
departure Charlotte was unusually 
tender toward her aunt, and on July 
7, 1793, she visited Argenton to bid 
farewell to her father and sister, who 
were staying there at the time. The 
authenticity of this has been disputed, 
but it is most unlikely that Charlotte, 
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knowing that her mission must result 
fatally to herself, would have set out 
without once again seeing her father 
and sister, for whom she entertained 
a deep affection. The story goes that 
she told her father and aunt she in- 
tended joining the refugee emigrants 
in England, for, of course, she did 
not dare, even had she been so in- 
clined, to confide her intention to 
those who loved her, and who would 
try to dissuade her, and who might 
possibly be implicated in her trial 
when the work she had set herself 
was finished. Her last day at Caen 
was filled with kind attention to her 
aunt and friends. She distributed 
all her possessions and her precious 
books, with the exception of a single 
volume of Plutarch, which she re- 
tained until the last, even gaining 
courage and inspiration from its no- 
ble heroes while confined in the Con- 
ciergerie. Early in the 
morning of July 9 Char- 
lotte left her aunt’s house 
and made her way to the 
diligence for Paris. The 
last person to whom she 
spoke at Caen was the car- 
penter’s son, Louis Lunel, 
to whom she gave her port- 
folio and crayon, saying 
she would need them no 
more, and kissing him 
good-by. Thenshe calmly 
took her place in the car- 
riage and rolled away from 
the old life, away from her 
girlhood’s home, away 
from her aunt and friends, 
toward Paris, suffering 
Paris—Paris, the home of 
Marat, whence she carried 
: death, and where death 
awaited her. 

What emotions must 
have possessed her, what 
hopes and fears must have 
conflicted within her wom- 
an’s heart during this jour- 
ney! Yet she conducted 
herself with the same qui- 
et, dignified demeanor 
which characterized her 
entire life. She made no 
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advances to her fellow-passengers, 
and to those who addressed her she re- 
plied evasively. Her beauty and no- 
ble bearing naturally attracted atten- 
tion, and one susceptible youth in the 
car was so impressed that he proposed 
marriage to her then andthere. She 
smilingly refused to reveal herself, 
and said that a time would come when 
all should know her. On July 11 
she arrived in Paris, and rested two 
days before attempting to see Marat. 
She had debated with herself whether 
to strike Robespierre or Marat, and 
had decided that the latter was more 
cruel, more dangerous to France, and 
that when he was dead peace would 
come to the troubled country. 
** Peace’’ seems to have been her 
paramount desire throughout her en- 
tire career. After she had killed 
Marat and had been imprisoned her 
mind was at rest, and ‘* she enjoyeda 


JEAN PAUL MARAT 


“ THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND.” 
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CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


From the painting by Miiller. 
the expression is not serene. 


delicious peace."’ She had intended 
to strike Marat on July 14, the anni- 
versary of the fall of the Bastile, 
when he had intended to take part in 
a public celebration and parade ; but 
hearing that his illness would prevent 
his presence, she determined to seek 
his house. 

On the second day of her stay in 
Paris she wrote thus to Marat : 

** Citizen, I have just arrived from Caen. 
Your love for your native place doubtless 
makes you desirous of learning the events 
which have occurred in that part of the re- 
public. I shall call at your residence in 
about an hour ; have the goodness to receive 
me and to give me a brief interview. I will 
put you in a condition to render ines ser- 
vice to France.’ 


After sending this letter she made 


This is the only portrait in which 
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a call-upon the “‘ People’s 
Friend,’’ who lived in a 
dilapidated house in the 
Rue des Cordeliers. She 
was refused admission. 
Undaunted, she wrote 
again, promising to reveal 
important political secrets, 
and appealing to the sym- 
pathy of Marat, saying 
that she was pursued by 
enemies of the republic. 
Then she called a second 
time, to be repulsed once 
more. On July 13, about 
dusk, she went again, and 
this time she seemed to 
feel she would gain en- 
trance, for she dressed 
with unusual care, like 
Judith, arraying herself in 
her best attire for the per- 
formance of the deed 
which should live through- 
out all generations. The 
woman at the door was 
not inclined to admit her, 
but Marat, from within, 
hearing Charlotte’s voice 
announcing that she had 
come from Caen, remem- 
bered the letters, and sent 
word that sheenter. Char- 
lotte was conducted to the 
inner chamber, where Ma- 
rat was sitting in his bath 
writing on a board laid 
across its edges, which served him 
as a desk. The room was dirty, 
almost bare of furniture, the floor 
littered with copies of his paper, 
L’ Ami du Peuple. The citizen affected 
great poverty ; it was best for his pur- 
pose to do so, and indeed his quarters 
were squalid in the extreme. There 
was usually a crowd of followers 
about his house, and he employed 
several women servants. Even in the 
horrible illness which was killing him 
he was active in his murderous work. 
Daily lists of victims for the guillo- 
tine were issued. His chief dread of 
death was that then he could cause 
no more executions—drink no more 
blood. Vicious, degraded, and sav- 
age in mind, loathsome almost to pu- 
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trefaction in body, tyrannical and 
ferocious in his rule—such was the 
man into whose presence Charlotte 
Corday was ushered. Just what pass- 
ed between the two at this meeting 
is not exactly known. She spoke to 
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and manner must have convinced her 
at once that he was indeed the vile 
creature of report, and his murderous 
declaration concerning her friends 
was the last necessary link in the 
chain of horrible crimes that dragged 


THE LAST ‘TOILETTE OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY, 


From the painting by E. M. Ward, in which Sanson, the executioner, is clipping her beautiful hair. 


Hauer, the artist, has just had the last sitting. 


The mystic sadness and purity in her face, the deli- 


cate and graceful pose of the hands, the sympathetic attitude of the artist, are the best features of this 


painting. 


him of Caen, where dwelt the fallen 
Girondists. He asked their names, 
and she mentioned several. ‘“‘It is 
well,’ hesaid. ‘‘ Within a week they 
shall all be guillotined."’ This was 
enough. His repulsive appearance 


him down to death. The words had 
scarcely grown cold on his lips when 
from her bosom there flashed a bright 
blade. Her arm rose and fell with 
terrible force ; the knife was buried 
in his heart. She had done the thing 
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which should go throughout all gen- 
erations. Then she drew out the dag- 
ger and cast it at his feet. He cried 
out for help, and the women rushed 
into the room, shrieking in terror. 
Charlotte made no attempt to escape. 
They lifted the ‘‘ People’s Friend’’ 
out of his bath and laid him on his 
bed, but he did not speak again, and 
‘ almost instantly expired. The furious 
women turned to Charlotte, struck 
her down with a chair, trampled on 
her, and cursed her. A great mob 
collected, excitement was at fever 
heat, people shouted that Marat had 
been murdered, and the news spread 
like wildfire. The gens d'arme arrived 
and conveyed her to the prison of the 
Abbaye. Her only remark was, ‘I 
have done my task; let others do 
theirs.”’ 

With difficulty was the mob pre- 
vented from attacking her then and 
there. Charlotte fainted during the 
general mé/ée, but it was from the 
sickening horror of the sight. Her 
courage never failed her. Taken be- 
fore the Revolutionary Tribunal, she 
gloried in her act, and when asked 
what she had to say to the indictment 
which was read to her, she replied, 
** Nothing, but that I have succeed- 
ed."’ Her advocate, Chaveau de la 
Garde, who was also the defender of 
Madame Roland and of Marie An- 
toinette, desired at first to plead in- 
sanity, but Charlotte would not per- 
mit it. She said the only defence 
worthy of her was the avowal of her 
act, and her bearing throughout the 
trial and to the end was dignified and 
noble. The Commissary of Police 
questioned herastohermotive. “To 
prevent a civil war,’’ she replied. 

** Who are your accomplices ?”’ 

‘*T have none.”’ 

** What did you hate in Marat ?”’ 

‘* His crimes.”’ 

**Do you think you have assassi- 
nated all the Marats ?’’ 

‘* No; but now that he is dead, the 
rest may fear."’ 

Fouquier Tinville, the public ac- 
cuser, observed that she must be prac- 
tised in crime to know how to strike 
such a sure blow. 
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Charlotte thrilled with indignation. 

** The monster takes me for an as- 
sassin !’’ she exclaimed. 

Her trial was short and could have 
had but one result, for the people 
were full of grief for Marat, building 
altars to him, offering prayers for his 
memory, and glorifying his bloody 
lust. There was but one decision, 
one cry: ‘‘ A Ja guillotine!’ \ 

Charlotte thanked her defender, 
De la Garde, warmly, saying that as 
her property was confiscated she 
would do him the honor of allowing 
him to pay what debts she owed in 
the prison. 

At her own request the artist Hauer 
was allowed to finish at the Concier- 
gerie the portrait which he began in 
court the first day of hertrial. These 
last days were occupied by reading 
her cherished Plutarch, writing to 
her father and to the Girondists at 
Caen. To her father and sister she 
sent loving messages, craving pardon 
for ‘‘ having disposed of her existence 
without permission,’’ and bidding him 
rejoice at her death, inasmuch as she 
died for a noble cause, and remind- 
ing him of the verse of Corneille, 
their ancestor, ‘‘ The crime and not 
the scaffold causes shame.”’ 

To her accusers she said : ‘“‘ I killed 
one man to save a hundred thousand. 
I was a Republican long before the 
Revolution. . . . I considered that 
so many brave men need not come to 
Paris for the head of one man. He 
deserved not so much honor; the 
hand of a woman was enough. In 
Paris they cannot understand how a 
useless woman, who could have been 
of no good, could sacrifice herself to 
save her country. May peace be estab- 
lished as soon as I desire.’’ A fold- 
ed paper found in her dress contain- 
ed an appeal to ‘‘ Frenchmen friend- 
ly to laws and peace,’’ calling upon 
them to rise for the redemption of 
France. That she had realized her 
path in life would not be smooth is 
proved by her written statement that 
“‘a vivid imagination and sensitive 
heart promised a stormy life, and I 
pray those who regret me to consider 
this and rejoice at it.’’ 
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There is no doubt that she consid- 
ered her deed noble, although she 
never sought to glorify herself. Her 
entire identity was submerged in her 
act. She thought her deed would 
deliver France—for this reason it was 
right that she should perform it; the 
intention was heroic, even though the 
means might be called criminal. 
Everything was sacrificed on the altar 
of her patriotism. She was willing 
—glad to die, if by so doing she could 
serve France. Madame Roland called 
her a heroine worthy of a better age. 
Lamartine called her the ‘‘ Angel of 
Assassination’ and the ‘“ Jeanne 
D’Arc of the Revolution.’’ Poets 
sang of her, posterity honored ‘her. 

From her prison she wrote that she 
anticipated happiness after death 
with Brutus in the Elysian Fields. 
As Brutus stabbed Cesar for the good 
of Rome, so did Corday kill Marat 
for the good of France. 

As Charlotte Corday brought ~ 
nity to everything she did, 
she ennobled the scaffold 
by her bearing thereon. 
When the _ executioner 
came to her cell to call 
her, the artist, Hauer, sat 
there at work, and she was 
conversing quietly with 
him. When she saw the 
crimsonrobeand the shears 

-that Sanson carried, she 
exclaimed: ‘*‘ What, al- 
ready ?’’ She herself cut 
off a long lock of her beau- 
tiful hair and gave it to 
Hauer, and allowed the 
executioner to. clip the 
rest. The vivid crimson 
robe invested her with a 
strange, weird beauty. 
While it was being adjust- 
ed she remarked: ‘‘ The 
toilette of death, though 
performed by rude hands, 
leads to immortality.”’ 

To the priest who came 
to attend her in the cell, 
she said: ‘‘I thank those 
who have had the atten- 
tion to send you, but I 
need not your ministry, 
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The blood I have spilt and my own 
which I am about to shed are the 
only sacrifices I can offer the Eter- 
nal.’” Then she was led to the 
tumbril. At first sight the mob hoot- 
ed at her, and as the cart rolled away 
a thunderstorm broke over the city. 
But as the sun shone through the 
clouds and the air cleared, so did the 
derision of the people change to ad- 
miration for her beauty and noble 
bearing. Men took off their hats as 
she passed, and women wept for the 
sad fate of one so young and fair. 
The sun was setting when they reach- 
ed the scaffold. As she stood in the 
ruddy light, with her calm beauty 
undisturbed in the presence of death, 
a murmur of admiration ran through 
the assembled crowd. There stood 
near the steps of the guillotine a 
young German, Adam Lux by name, 
who went mad for love of Charlotte 
at the sight. She gave herself with- 
out hesitation to the executioner, and 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY ON THE WAY TO EXECUTION, 
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COKA URQUHART POTTER AS CHARLOT'IE CORDAY. 


The only actress now playing the part, and whose dramatic version of the French heroine’s life fol- 
lows closely the historical facts. Mrs. Potter’s Charlotte Corday is a performance ideal in conception 
and execution—a combination of rare physical and spiritual beauty, exquisite pathos, and noble patriotism. 


in an instant the axe fell. The hu- 
man brute on the scaffold lifted the 
lovely head and struck the face a 
blow with his open hand. Report 
says the pale cheek blushed at the 
insult. Whether this were so, or 
whether the flush was caused by the 
reflected sun is not known, but this 
act of fiendish barbarity was not in 
accordance with the mood of the mob. 

At this date, July 17, 1793, Char- 
lotte lacked but a few days of being 


twenty-five years of age. She was 
buried in the Madeleine, and after- 
ward removed to the cemetery Mont- 
parnasse. Adam Lux, the young 
German, who first beheld and loved 
her on the scaffold, published a few 
days after her death a pamphlet glori- 
fying her name, and proposing a 
statue for her to be inscribed ‘‘ Great- 
er than Brutus.’’ He was eager to 
die for her, which wish was gratified 
not long after she perished, for he 





TRANSFORMED. 


was sent to the scaffold, rejoicing that 
he met death for her sake. 

It was well for Charlotte that she 
could not see the dreadful days that 
followed her death: the Tribunal 
more bloody than ever, the execution 
of the Twenty-two, the exaltation of 
Marat, the many patriots who paid 
for his death with their lives. The 
‘* peace’ which she thought to bring 
to France was yet afar off. Marat 
was gone, but there were other broth- 
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ers of the guillotine, and under Robes- 
pierre and Duchesne infamy thrived 
anew. The leader of the Girondists, 
to whom she brought death instead 
of deliverance, exclaimed, ‘‘ She kills, 
but she teaches us how to die !”’ 

And yet ‘‘ while our colder reasons 
condemn, our warmer hearts excuse. 
We are free, granting her error, to 
fergive its mistaken motive, free to 
admire her unselfish devotion and the 
sublimity of her end.”’ 


Beatrice Sturges. 


TRANSFORMED. 


WAS in the purple-flow’ring month we met, 
And I had gathered fleur-de-lis for her ; 


And sought the dim wood where the fern leaves stir 
To find an orchis, fringed and sweet and wet ; 
These in her simple joy she coyly set 

Among her tresses ; but I knew her not ; 

Some passing wind a sylph or nymph had brought. 


And ere I sighed or spoke a vain regret, 

She led me to a green and shadowy grove, 
Where fallow-deer, large-eyed, did shyly rove ; 
And on a bank of thyme we two did sit ; 


Words were forgotten ; 


in her wide blue eyes 


I read some symbol language, though my wit 


Had passed away. 


I dwelt in Paradise. 


John Stuart Thomson. 
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NGLAND had gained for her 
navy imperishable renown and 
made herself master of the sea. 
With the aid of the naval forces of 
the United States she had humbled 
the flag of France ; Lord Howe had, 
under the cross of St. George, won 
splendid victories off Ushant; Sir 
John Jervis had upheld the royal en- 
sign at Cape St. Vincent ; and the 
great Nelson, on the Nile and at 
Trafalgar, had checked the proud 
ambition of Napoleon and destroyed 
the combined navies of France and 
Spain. These wonderful sea-fights 
were not hand-to-hand duels between 
rival ships, but a mustering of im- 
mense armadas of from 30 to 60 line- 
of-battle ships carrying each an arma- 
ment of from 50 to 120 guns, and on 
the larger vessels a crew comprising 
over 1000 men. These operations 
called for the service of skilled sea- 
men, and as the early successes of the 
navy of the new American republic 
had won for her sailors a reputation 
as navigators and fighting men sec- 
ond to none in the world, England 
naturally turned to the United States 
. for recruits. But sailors who had 
won glory fighting under the Stars 
and Stripes were loth to serve their 
old enemy, and this led England to 
take measures to impress the un- 
wary seamen in her service whether 
they would or not. The excuse of 
seeking deserters or royal subjects of 
the king, temporarily in the merchant 
service of America, gave a color to 
their right. But when avowed Ameri- 
can subjects were seized, not only on 








merchant vessels, but when American 
men-of-war were subjected to the in- 
dignity of inspection as to the nation- 
ality of. their crews, the whole people 
were aroused, and when it became 
known that several thousand Ameri- 
can sailors were unwillingly serving 
in the royal navy under impressment, 
the Government determined to put a 
stop to the outrage. Commodore 
Rodgers was directed to patrol the 
coast with the frigate President, and 
warn off any intruding English man- 
of-war detected in this business. The 
British frigate Guerriere had, while 
off Sandy Hook and within sight of 
the forts defending the harbor of New 
York, impressed a young American 
sailor, forcibly taking him from a 
coasting vessel, and Rodgers deter- 
mined to punish her for the imperti- 
nence. In the darkness he came up 
with a British sail, and under the be- 
lief that it was the Guerriere, he 
gave chase and soon vanquished the 
vessel, which proved to be the Little 
Belt, a British sloop-of-war. In the 
encounter the Little Belt lost 9 killed 
and 20 wounded, while the President 
had one boy slightly wounded. This 
overt act on the part of the American 
Navy rekindled the war spirit so long 
smothered by the conservative inac- 
tion of the older members of Congress, 
and the young men of that body re- 
solved that thecountry should no long- 
er submit to foreign aggression. On 
June 18, 1812, Congress declared war 
against Great Britain, which act was 
followed on June 1g by a proclama- 
tion from the President making the 
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act of Congress effective. The need 
of a sufficient navy at once became 
apparent. The Navy Department 
had expended the money appropri- 
ated by Congress in building 176 
small gunboats suitable for shallow 
water, and suggested as useful in the 
Tripolian war where the larger frig- 
ates could not enter the harbor. But 
now they were to meet the royal navy 
of England, comprising 230 line-of- 
battle ships and over 600 frigates and 
smaller vessels. The forethought of 
Washington had provided the few 
frigates now available, but there were 
only 6 of them and 12 smaller ships 
and brigs. The 176 gunboats could 
be used only in defensive warfare, 
and the money expended for them 
would have built and equipped 8 first- 
class frigates. The young nation did 
not hesitate to meet the foe, unequal 
as was the contest, although the older 
members of her national legislature 
still hesitated. If she lacked the 
ships, she had the men, officers and 
seamen, ready to take the chances. 
Her naval commanders had been se- 
lected by Jefferson and trained by 
Preble, and all had been, as boys and 
men, under fire. 

The first squadron to set sail weigh- 
ed anchor in New York Harbor, June 
21, 1812, under command of Commo- 
dore John Rodgers, with the Presi- 
dent as flagship. The United States, 
Captain Stephen Decatur, and the 
Congress, Captain Smith, were the 
only other frigates. Captain James 
Lawrence commanded the brig Hor- 
net, and Captain Sinclair the brig 
Argus. Their orders were to inter- 
cept a fleet of 100 British merchant- 
men from Jamaica bound to England 
under convoy of British men-of-war. 
The President was the first to dis- 
cover the fleet, and on the morning 
of June 22 Rodgers hailed the British 
frigate Belvidere, and immediately 
gave chase, exchanging a broadside 
and then using her bow chase-guns. 
Soclosely was the Englishman pressed 
that they cut away their anchors and 
threw overboard their boats and wa- 
ter casks. The pursuit was kept up 
to the very coasts of England, and 


HORATIO (LORD) NELSON, OF THE BRITISH NAVY, 


only given up when the fleet en- 


tered the English Channel. Rodgers 
brought home to Boston six prizes as 
the result of a ten weeks’ cruise. 

The Constitution, commanded by 
Captain Isaac Hull, with Lieutenant 
Charles Morris as second officer, was 
ordered from Annapolis to New York, 
July 5, 1812. This frigate had been 
designated by British sailors as a 
*“bundle of pine boards under a bit 
of striped bunting,’’ but these very 
sailors were soon to meet her under 
conditions that would command their 
respect, if not their admiration. While 
on her way to New York the Consti- 
tution encountered a formidable Eng- 
lish squadron, made up of two frig- 
ates, a line-of-battle ship, a brig, and 
a schooner, under Commodore Broke. 
The entire squadron gave chase, but 
after two days the Constitution man- 
aged to escape, having by skill in 
navigation, continuous labor on the 
part of her officers and crew, and un- 
flagging courage under the most ad- 
verse conditions, worked the ship out 
of the clutches of the entire squadron. 
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COMMODORE ISAAC HULL. 


This exploit was heralded all over the 
world, and gained for our navy ad- 
ditional renown. Ina public letter, 
posted in the Exchange Coffee House, 
Boston, into which port the Consti- 
tution put for rest, Captain Hull dis- 
claimed personal merit, and gener- 
ously accorded to his subordinates 
the credit usually absorbed by the 
commanding officer. He said: 


“Captain Hull, finding that his friends in 
Boston are correctly informed of the situa- 
tion when chased by the British squadron 
off New York, and that they are good enough 
to give him more credit for having escaped 
it than he ought to claim, takes this oppor- 
tunity of requesting them to transfer their 
good wishes to Lieutenant Morris and the 
other brave officers and the crew under his 
command, for their very great exertions and 
prompt attention to his orders while the 
enemy were in chase. Captain Hull has 

eat pleasure in saying that, notwithstand- 
ing the length of the chase, and the officers 
and crew being deprived of sleep and allowed 
but little refreshment during the time, not a 
murmur was heard to escape them.” 


This exploit excited the wonder of 
the enemy and the admiration and 
gratitude of the American nation. 
The hero of the hour was born in 
Derby, Conn., March 9, 1775. His 
father was an officer in the army un- 
der Washington, and his uncle, Gen- 
eral William Hull, was in the same 
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service. Following the inclination 
of the average New England youth, 
Isaac went to sea as a cabin boy when 
fourteen years old, and at nineteen 
commanded a ship. In March, 1798, 
he entered the United States Navy as 
a lieutenant on board the Constitu- 
tion. In 1804 he served as master on 
board the Argus, and engaged in the 
Tripolian expedition, distinguishing 
himself at the storming of Tripoli 
and the reduction of Deccan. In 
1806 he was advanced to a captaincy, 
and in 1811 to the command of: the 
Constitution. While in the harbor 
of Portsmouth, England, he was 
threatened by English search officers, 
but instead of submitting to their de- 
mands he at once prepared his ship 
for action, and would have fired upon 
the Englishman, notwithstanding the 
peaceful relations that had not yet 
been broken between the two coun- 
tries, had not the British officer deé- 
sisted in his purpose. After his cele- 
brated chase by the British squadron 
he remained inactive at Boston, until 
tiring of waiting for orders, he sailed 
without them, and on August 1g fell 
in with the British frigate Guerriere, 
49 guns, Captain Dacres. After sev- 
eral hours’ manceuvring,Captain Hull, 
in a half hour’s severe fighting, cap- 
tured the Guerriere, he having in 
that time reduced a splendid ship to 
a dismantled hulk, so badly wounded 
that the next day he was obliged to 
take Captain Dacres and his men on 
board the Constitution, while he scut- 
tled and fired the prize wreck, which, 
after illuminating the expanse of the 
ocean as from a funeral pile, soon 
found a grave in the deep Atlantic. 
The killed and wounded on the 
Guerriere numbered 79, while those 
on the Constitution were but 14. In 
the engagement Lieutenant Charles 
Morris was shot through the body by 
a bullet from the musket of a marine, 
while he was endeavoring to lash the 
bowsprit of the Guerriere to the top- 
rail of the Constitution. Every mast 
and spar of the Guerriere had been 
shot away, her colors being fastened 
to the stump of the mizzenmast. On 
the Constitution the Stars and Stripes 
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at the foretop masthead was shot 
away, when one of the crew went 
aloft and lashed it so securely that it 
could not be lowered except with the 
mast itself. In his letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Captain Hull 
says : ‘‘ From the smallest boy in the 
ship to the oldest seaman not a look 
of fear was seen. They all went into 
action giving three cheers, and re- 
quested to be laid alongside the en- 
emy.’’ In his official letter Captain 
Dacres characterized the conduct of 
Captain Hull as ‘‘ that of a brave en- 
emy ; the greatest care being taken 
to prevent the men losing the slight- 
est article, and the greatest attention 
being paid to 
the wounded.’’ 
This first vic- 
tory of the war 
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in a well-balanced sea-fight was hailed 
with joy, and the Constitution took to 
herself a new name, ‘‘ Old Ironsides,’’ 
by which she was known ever there- 
after. Congress voted $50,000 as a re- 
ward to be distributed among the offi- 
cers and crew. To Captain Hull Con- 
gress gave a gold medal, and the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia a service of 
plate. The several States vied with 
each other in honoring the officers 
and crew of ‘* Old Ironsides.’’ After 
the war Captain Hull served on the 
Naval Board, commanded the navy 
yards at Boston, Portsmouth, and 
Washington, and was in charge of 
the Mediterranean and Pacific fleets. 
He died in Philadelphia, February 
13, 1843. 

The next success to follow the cap- 
ture of the Guerriere, and one which 
will ever stand on record without a 
parallel among the victories of the 
American Navy, fell to the credit of 
the captain and crew of the United 
States sloop-of-war Wasp. She left 
the Delaware, October 13, 1812, un- 
der command of Captain 
Jacob Jones. When five 
days out she fell in with 
the British sloop- 
of-war Frolic, 22 
guns, 
Captain 
W hin- 





THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE GUERRIERE AND CONSTITUTION, 
NOTABLE IN THE ANNALS 


ONE OF THE MOST 
OF NAVAL WARFARE. 











JOHN JERVIS, EARL OF ST. VINCENT, OF THE 
BRITISH NAVY. 


yates, convoying six large merchant 
ships bound from Honduras for Eng- 
land. The merchantmen under press 
of sail escaped, leaving the Wasp and 
Frolic to contest single-handed for su- 
premacy. A few minutes after the first 
broadsides had been exchanged the 
maintopmast of the Wasp was shot 
away, leaving the maintopsail-yard 
_ across the larboard fore and foretopsail 
braces, rendering her head yards un- 
manageable during the remainder of 
the action. Her gaff and mizzen-top- 
gallantsail were also shot away. The 
sea was rough, and the muzzles of 
the guns of the Wasp were frequently 
dipping the water. Her gunners re- 
served their fire until the side of the 
ship was going down, and thus 
brought the effect of her shot on or 
below the deck of the Frolic. The 
Englishmen, on the contrary, fired 
their broadside as the ship was rising, 
and hence the destruction to the rig- 
ging of the Wasp. A spirited fire 
was kept up on both sides, which re- 
sulted in effectually stripping the 
Wasp of all her spars and rigging, 
leaving the masts unsupported and 
in immediate danger of going by the 
board. In order to avoid this addi- 
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tional calamity, and to prevent the 
escape of the Frolic, Captain Jones 
determined to board the enemy and 
thus decide the contest. He there- 
upon ran down upon her, the Frolic 
striking the American vessel between 
the main and mizzen riggings, imme- 
diately over the heads of Captain 
Jones and Lieutenant Biddle, who 
stood together on deck near the cap- 
stan. The position gave the Ameri- 
cans the opportunity to rake the Eng- 
lishmen, which was promptly done, 
and at so close quarters that the men 
in reloading found their ramrods in 
contact with the sides of the Frolic. 
The effect of the broadside was start- 
ling, as soon after discovered. Be- 
fore an order to repeat the dose could 
be given, a brave sailor had sprung, 
cutlass in hand, to the deck of the 
Frolic, closely followed by Lieuten- 
ant Biddle, and as they gained the 
forecastle they discovered but a soli- 
tary seaman at the wheel and three 
officers on deck. The captain and 
his lieutenants promptly threw down 
their swords in token of surrender, 
and seeing the British flag still flying, 
Lieutenant Biddle jumped into the 
rigging and hauled it down. It was 
now just forty-five minutes since the 
first gun had fired, and not 20 of 
the entire crew of the Frolic were 
capable of any duty. Both upper 
and berth decks were covered with 
the dead and dying, and to add to 
the horror the masts and spars fell 
and augmented the suffering of those 
yet alive. The losses on the Frolic 
were 30 killed and 50 wounded, and 
on the Wasp 5 men killed and 5 
wounded. Lieutenant Biddle was 
given charge of the Frolic, with di- 
rections to proceed to Charleston or 
some other Southern port for repairs, 
while Captain Jones intended to con- 
tinue his cruise with the Wasp. Just 
as the vessels parted a British frigate, 
the Poictiere, Captain Beresford, ap- 
peared and fired a shot over the Frol- 
ic. He then overtook the Wasp, 
which in her disabled condition was 
unable to escape. Returning, he se- 
cured the Frolic, and carried both 
vessels to Bermuda, where he released 
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the officers and crew on parole. Upon 
returning to the United States, Cap- 
tain Jones was awarded a gold medal 
by Congress, and a silver medal was 
presented to each of the other officers. 
The Government also directed $25,000 
to be distributed among the officers 
and crew, and the several States pass- 
ed congratulatory resolutions and 
made to the officers valuable gifts of 
swords and plate. Captain Jones 
was appointed to the command of 
the Macedonian, a 38-gun frigate, 
just captured from the British by 
Decatur. Lieutenant Biddle was 
made master commandant, and placed 
in charge of the gunboat flotilla in 
the Delaware River. 

This gallant naval hero was born in 
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Philadelphia, Pa., February 18, 1783, 
son of Charles Biddle, the eminent 
patriot, who gave to his sons, James 
and Edward, a college education at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 
they both entered the navy as mid- 
shipmen in 1800, and made their first 
voyage in the frigate President under 
Captain Truxton. Edward died on 
this cruise, and his body was brought 
home by his brother. James next 
served on the frigate Philadelphia, 
and was on her during her disastrous 


‘experience in the harbor of Tripoli, 


and with Captain Bainbridge was im- 
prisoned for nineteen months in the 
vile dungeon at that place. In 1805 


peace with Tripoli effected their te- 
lease, and with Captain Bainbridge, 
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COMMODORE JAMES BIDDLE, 


Biddle returned to the United States. 
In 1811 he was made lieutenant under 
Bainbridge on the frigate President, 
and went with that ship to France on 
adiplomatic mission. He then joined 
the sloop-of-war Wasp, under Captain 
Jones, as first lieutenant, and was en- 
gaged in the sanguinary fight with 
the Frolic. As commander of the 
sloop-of-war Hornet, 18 guns, he had 
a twenty-two minutes’ fight with the 
British brig Penguin, resulting in the 
total defeat of the brig, which was 
scuttled and abandoned. During this 
engagement he received a severe 
wound in the neck. Continuing his 
cruise he fell in with a British line- 
of-battle ship, which gave him a close 
chase. By dint of superior seamanship 
and the sacrifice of his guns, which 
he threw overboard, he.managed to 
escape, bringing his ship safely into 
port. Congress voted him a gold 
medal, and the State of New Yoik 
gave him a state dinner, while the 
city of New York presented him a 
service of silver plate. A court of in- 
quiry, convened at his own request, 
acquitted him of all blame in the mat- 
ter of sacrificing his armament in or- 
der to save-his ship, and the court 
highly commended his judgment and 
skill. In 1817 he took possession of 
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the Territory of Oregon in the name 
of the United States, and in 1826 rep- 
resented the Government in nego- 
tiating a commercial treaty with 
Turkey. While governor of the Na- 
val Asylum at Philadelphia, 1838-42, 
he suggested to Secretary of the Navy 
Paulding the advisability of sending 
to him the unemployed midshipmen 
for instruction, and this movement 
was the foundation of the naval 
school. In 1845 he negotiated the 
first treaty with China, and afterward 
landed in Japan. During the Mexi- 
can War he was in command of the 
California coast. He died in Phila- 
delphia, October 1, 1848. 

William Bainbridge, who came in 
for a large share of the honors won 
by the American navy, was born in 
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Princeton, N. J., May 7, 1774, a de- 
scendant in the sixth generation of 
Sir Arthur Bainbridge, of England. 
At thirteen he enlisted in the mer- 
chant marine service, and at nineteen 
was master of a ship. In 1796, while 
in command of the ship Hope, from 
Bordeaux to St. Thomas, he was at- 
tacked by an English schooner armed 
with 8 guns and.acrew of 3omen. He 
had on the Hope four 9-pounders and 
onlygmen. Bainbridge returned the 
fire of the Englishman, and kept it up 
so incessantly that the schooner soon 
struck her colors. Instead of taking 
her as a prize he hailed the captain 
and sent him off with the injunction 
to ‘‘ go about his business and report 
to his masters that if they wanted his 
ship they must send a greater force 
to take her and a more skilful com- 
mander.’’ Soon after one of his sea- 
men was impressed by an English 
razee, and the 
very next mer- 
chantman Cap- 
tain Bainbridge 
met he brought 
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to, boarded, and took out of her crew 
the best seaman she had on board, di- 
recting the English captain to report 
that William Bainbridge had taken 
one of His Majesty's subjects in re- 
taliation for a seaman taken from the 
American ship Hope by Lieutenant 
Norton of the Indefatigable. 

In 1798 he was commissioned lieu- 
tenant commandant of the United 
States schooner Retaliation, and was 
soon after captured by the French frig- 
ates Volontier and Insurgent and 
carried to Guadaloupe, where the 
schooner was restored to him by the 
governor, and in-her he carried to the 
United States:a number of American 
prisoners whose release he effected 
through the kindness of the governor. 
His report to Congress of the treat- 
ment of American prisoners there 
caused the passage of the ‘‘ Retalia- 
tion Act.’” He was promoted master 
commandant of the United States brig 
Norfolk, 18 guns, and in her report- 
ed to Commodore C. R. Perry, of the 
West Indian squadron. While in that 
service he captured the French ship 
Republican, and destroyed several 
other vessels. He sailed for Algiers 
in May, 1800, in command of the 
United States frigate George Wash- 
ington, and was made by the Dey of 
Algiers bearer of an embassador to 
the Ottoman Porte and the custodian 
of presents from the Dey 
to the Sultan. While on 
this mission he paved the 
way for the first treaty 
between the United States 
and Turkey. In May, 
1801, he commanded the 
Essex in Commodore 
Richard Dale’s expedi- 
tion to the Mediterranean. 
In 1803 he superintended 
the construction of the 
Syren and Vixen, and on 
May 20, 1803, sailed in 
command of the United 
States frigate Philadel- 
phia of Commodore Pre-. 
ble’s squadron for the 
Mediterranean to cruise 











ENCOUNTER BETWEEN THE WASP AND FROLIC. 


against Tripolian corsairs. 
Here he was captured, 
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STEPHEN DECATUR, 


and imprisoned nineteen months. 
Upon his release he engaged in the 
merchant service until 1812, when he 
was given command of the Constitu- 
tion upon the return of Hull with the 


frigate from his successful encounter 


with the Guerriere. His squadron, 
made up of the Constitution as flag- 
ship, the Essex, Captain David Por- 
ter, and the Hornet, Captain James 
Lawrence, parted company December 
26, 1812, when off St. Salvador, and 
three days later the Constitution, 
when off the coast of Brazil, fell in 
with the British frigate Java, 49 guns 
and 400 men. The two fiigates en- 
gaged in a spirited sea fight lasting 
one hour and fifty-five minutes, at the 
end of which time the Java was com- 
pletely dismantled, and to avoid an im- 
pending broadside which would rake 
her fore and aft, she struck her colors 
to the American. Her loss was 60 
killed and rot wounded, including a 
mortal wound to her commander. 
The Constitution lost 9 killed and 25 
wounded. Commodore Bainbridge 
was struck twice during the engage- 
. ment. The wounded were removed 
to the Constitution, together with the 
prisoners, and what remained of a 
proud British frigate of a few hours 
before was blown up and destroyed. 


He landed his prisoners, numbering 
351 souls, at San Salvador, and pa- 
roled the active participants in the 
fight, providing amply for the care of 
the wounded. Upon his return to the 
United States he was received with 
every demonstration of joy and es- 
teem, and Congress voted $50,000 and 
its thanks to the commodore, his 
officers and crew, and caused a gold 
medal to be cast for Commodore 
Bainbridge and a silver one for each 
of the officers. Bainbridge afterward 
commanded the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, laid the keel of the line-of-bat- 
tle-ship Independence, and command- 
ed the squadron that sailed to settle 
the disturbances in Algiers in 1815. 
In 1819 he commanded the new line- 
of-battle-ship Columbus in her cruise 
in the Mediterranean, and in 1821 
fitted out the ship-of-the-line North 
Carolina. He acted as second to De- 
catur in his duel with Barron, in 
which meeting Decatur lost his life. 
He died in Philadelphia July 25, 1833. 

Captain James Lawrence, who had 
acted as first officer on the Enterprise 
during the bombardment of Tripoli, 


DAVID PORTER, 
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was in 1808 made first 
lieutenant on the frigate 
Constitution, and promot- 
ed captain of the Vixen, 
being successively trans- 
ferred to the Wasp, Ar- 
gus, and Hornet. Onthe 
latter vessel he was one of 
the captains making up 
Commodore Bainbridge’s 
squadron. When off the 
coast of Brazil the Hornet 
became separated from 
the fleet and soon fell in 
with the British brig Res- 
olution, which he captur- 
ed with $25,000 in treasure 
which she carried. His 
prize he found a dull 
sailer, and after removing 
the prisoners and treasure 
to the Hornet, he burned 
the brig. He next en- 
countered the British ship 
Peacock, and after a spir- 
ited fight of fifteen min- 
utes the enemy struck her 
colors, being literally cut 
to pieces, and hoisted an 
ensign union down as a 
signal of distress. Her 
mainmast went by the 
board, and she had six 
feet of water in her hold. 
The boats of the Hornet 
were dispatched to take 
off the wounded, and after plugging 
the shot holes below the water-line 
and throwing her guns overboard to 
lighten her, the prisoners were re- 
moved. In spite of all the efforts of 
the crew of the Hornet, the Peacock 
sunk, carrying down 13 of her crew 
and 3 of the rescuers froin the Hor 
net. The captain and 4 men were 
found dead on her deck, and 32 
wounded had been removed to the 
Hornet, while that vessel lost only 1 
man killed and 2 slightly wounded. 
Captain Lawrence received the thanks 
of Congress, and the officers and crew 
the usual medals and appropriation 
of money. On June 1, 1803, Cap- 
tain Lawrence, in command of the 
United States frigate Chesapeake, ac- 
cepted the challenge of Captain 


JAMES LAWRENCE, 


“Don’t give up the ship.” 


Broke, of the English frigate Snan- 
non, to meet him outside Boston Har- 


bor. Captain Lawrence had the same 
day met an open mutiny from the 
crew, all new to him, who demanded 
their pay, and the same morning their 
friends from the city, including both 
men and women, who had encouraged 
their discontent and held high carni- 
val for many hours, were ordered 
ashore. It was with this crew, utter- 
ly disregarding ‘discipline and pos- 
sessed of a spirit of insubordination, 
that the brave Lawrence undertook 
to meet the Shannon, with a much 
heavier armament, larger ship, and a 
crew in good training and under strict 
discipline. On the discharge of the 
first broadside, White, the sailing mas- 
ter, was killed, Captain Lawrence 
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NAPOLEON, 


received a severe wound, but insisted 
on remaining on the quarter-deck, 
and Lieutenant Ludlow was also se- 
verely wounded. A few minutes after 
Lawrence received a ball from the 
maintop of the Shannon and was car- 
ried below. On passing the gangway 
he perceived the hopeless condition 
of the Chesapeake, but cried out, 
** Don’t surrender the ship.’* On reach- 


ing the -ward-room, as he lay in ex- 
cruciating pain, perceiving the noise 
above had ceased, he ordered the sur- 
geon to go on deck and tell the offi- 
cers to fight on to the last and never 
strike the colors. ‘‘ They shall wave,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ while J live ;’ but the 
enemy had already possession of the 
ship. Captain Lawrence died after 
suffering the most distressing pain for 
four days, and 61 of his officers and 
men joined with him the ‘* great ma- 
jority,’’ while 83 were wounded, in- 
cluding Lieutenants Ludlow and Bal- 
lard. On the Shannon 26 were killed 
and 57 wounded, including Captain 
Broke. His memorable words be- 
came the motto of the navy, and have 
been more effective to secure his im- 
mortality than monuments of brass 
or pillarsof granite. On the quarter- 
deck of the Constitution, the ship in 
which he gained his promotion, the 
legend was written in bold letters, 
where it will remain as long as ‘* Old 
Ironsides’’ holds together ; and the 
granite sarcophagus that marks his 
last resting-place in Trinity Church 
yard, New York City, where naval 
heroes for all generations will gain 
inspiration as they read the record of 
his exploits there briefly given, with 
the date of his death, also bears the 
legend : 


** Don't give up the ship.”’ 


John Howard Brown. 


PEACE.* 


N this historic ground grim war held sway, 
The earth shook with the cannons’ thundering ; 
Yet nowhere does the lark more sweetly sing 
His Heaven-taught melody. 
No grassy covert hides his pretty nest— 
Yon rusting gun a secret holds, and he, 
Perched near his brooding mate, pours forth the glee 
That fills his tiny breast. 


J. Torrey Connor. 


_* Half hidden by clambering vines and forgotten, doubtless, these many years, a cannon 


lay rusting on a Southern battle-field. 
had builded. 


In the very mouth of this grim ‘‘ dog of war”’ a lark 
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66 BEN, whar you’ shoes? Ain’ 


you dress yourse’f yit? Hit’s 

plumb twelve o’clock, an’ 
you been up to de white folks’s house 
an’ all roun’ de place, an’ ain’ had 
no shoes on. What you mean, a 
*sgracin’ your wife dat-a-way ?”’ 

‘***Pears like dey’s lost dis mawn- 
in’, Julie ; I cain’t fin’ ’em nowheres,”’ 
answered the old negro, first meeting 
and then avoiding the glance of his 
angry wife. 

Juliet, a yellow-visaged, sharp-faced, 
- and sharper-voiced woman of half her 
husband’s years, bestowed a con- 
temptuous sniff on her cringing 
spouse, and entered the cabin, where, 
for a few minutes, the sounds of a 
vigorous search were heard. 

Something like a grin overspread 
the old man’s face, and a ghost of a 
chuckle came from his throat ; but it 
fell still-born from his lips, for Juliet 
suddenly reappeared, and, pointing 
dramatically to the interior of the 
cabin, sternly demanded : 

‘** Fin’ dem shoes !”’ 

Uncle Eben, with painful delibera- 
tion and a look of shamed confusion 
on his face, entered the house, closely 
followed by Juliet, whose keen eyes 
were never taken from the old man 
for an instant till, after fumbling half- 
heartedly in a dozen impossible places, 
and finding his wife still obdurate, he 
produced the shocs from between the 
mattresses of the bed, where he had 
secreted them.in the morning. This 
confirmed Juliet’s suspicions that 
Eben had been resorting to subter- 
fuge, and moved her beyond speech. 
She glowered over the old man while 
he jammed his feet into the shoes ; 
and then began with quick, nervous 
movements to kindle a fire and pre- 
pare the midday meal. 

Uncle Eben, having dressed his 
feet, clumped hurriedly out of the 
house, glancing furtively over his 
shoulder as he went, as if fearful that 
Juliet would recall him. Once out- 
side, he edged round the far corner 


— 


of the cabin, and took up a position 
in a chair which he tilted back against 
the wall. This was a favorite retreat 
of his. It was sunny, and was far 
enough removed from the cabin door 
to sift out considerable of the asperity 
in his wife’s voice when she shouted 
at him. 

Poor Eben had found his second 
marriage disturbing, to say the least. 
Overlooking a gap of thirty years in 
age, and a difference of several shades 
in color, he had married a big, igno- 
rant, city-bred mulatto woman, who, 
having imbibed some notions of the 
proprieties from the white families 
for whom she had worked in the city, 
made enemies on the plantation by 
public exhibitions of her senseless 
prejudice against everything that was 
different from metropolitan life. 

Roused by the sharp voice of his 
wife from the slumber into which he 
had fallen, Eben stumbled into the 
house and sat down to a meal that 
proceeded for some time in silence. 
When Eben spoke, it was to say : 

‘“*I ’lowed maybe we’d hab some 
co’n braid now, Julie, when it’s git- 
tin’ socol’. ’Pears like I need sump- 
in’ mo’n dis yer white braid to keep 
my ole bones wa’m.”’ 

In sharp contrast to the old man’s 
conciliatory tones. came the coldly 
sarcastic answer of his wife. 

**Co'n braid! On dis yer table ?’’ 
and she touched with a long, skinny 
finger the dirty oil cloth that covered 
the family board. ‘‘ No, sah, Mistah 
Eben Johnsing. I ain’ been raised 
on hog feed, an’ I ain’ gwine to hab 
none ob it on dis table. You gwine 
eat dat braid dah, ef you eats any 
*tall ;’’ then added, as Eben reached 
weakly for the plate of rock-like bis- 
cuits: ‘‘ Huh! You ol’ plantation 
niggahs act like you ain’ got no likin’ 
fur nothin’ decent folks eats.”’ 

This anti-corn bread theory of Ju- 
liet’s was another of her cruelties 
practised on Eben in the name of 
“* decency,”’ 
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After the meal was done Eben tried 
vainky to go to sleep again in his 
«hair outside ; but the autumn air 
made him restless, and he resolved to 
take a walk. 

The frosts of autumn had fallen, 
and trees were shedding their leaves. 
On one side of him as he walked, the 
cotton-pickers were idling up and 
down the long rows, leisurely pluck- 
ing the last of the season’s fluffy bolls, 
while from a field on the opposite 
side came the sound of wheels snap- 
ping through dry corn stalks, and 
the thump of yellow ears as they were 
thrown into the wagon. 

**De leaves am a-yallerin’, an’ de 
’simmons am a-softenin’,’’ said Uncle 
Eben to himself. ‘‘ Dis de time ob 
veah to go ’possum huntin’. Wisht 
I had a good ole ‘possum dinnah 
oncet mo’ befo’ I die. ’Pears like 
Julie mout cook one oncet foh me. 
Just oncet,’’ he repeated softly, while 
something like a tear found its way 
down his withered cheek. But with 
Juliet’s pronounced aversion to “ ’pos- 
sum dinnahs,’’ such visions were bet- 
ter out of his head, and the old man 
knewit. Persimmons, however, were 
well within the range of human pos- 
sibilities. He could see, away down 
in the hollow, the tops of a small 
clump of persimmon trees. Twenty 
minutes later he climbed stiffly over 
the pasture fence and stood beneath 
thetrees. Just then the grass rustled, 
and Vic, a young hound pup of his 
acquaintance, came crawling to him. 
She seemed exhausted, and an at- 
tempt to bark a feeble greeting ended 
in a hoarse croak. 

‘* Ho, now, Vicky ; what de mattah 
wid you? Look lak you been run- 
nin’ all night.’”’ 

Vicky wagged her tail and edged 
off through the grass, begging him, 
in dog language, to follow her. 

‘*Now whut de mattah wid dat 
dawg, you reckon, Eben Johnsing ? 
S’posen she got sumpin’ treed roun’ 
yer ; right in dis ’simmon patch, may- 
be,’’ the old man mused ; then added 
firmly : ‘‘ Don't make no diffunce if 
she hab ; you jes’ let heralone. You 
gwine git yo’se’f plumb into trouble.”’ 
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This last was wise counsel the old 
man gave himself. ‘‘ ReckonI mout 
jes’ see whut’s de mattah wid dis 
dawg,’’ he added, giving way to temp- 
tation. A few steps brought him to 
the end of the clump of trees. Vic 
was there with another dog equally 
tired and bedraggled, both looking 
up into the last tree in the group, 
their hoarse, coughing barks sounding 
faintly. Eben looked up too, and 
nearly fell over in his surprise. 

**Oh, golly!’ he cried, clasping 
his hands in ecstasy. On a long, 
slender branch, well in the top of the 
tree, hung a large ’possum. He 
swung from a limb by his tail, watch- 
ing the newcomer on the scene out of 
his little black eyes with evident in- 
terest. 

‘* Fo’ Hebben’s sake! Dem dawgs 
mus’ a-treed dat possum down yer 
las’ night, an’ been ba’kin’ roun’ ’im 
all day, an’ nobody ain’ come to 
cotch ’im,” and Uncle Eben almost 
wept at the thought that the dogs 
were near to giving up and leaving 
the precious game to escape. Then 
came a perplexing question. 

‘** How I gwine git ’im ?’”’ he asked, 
standing with both hands uplifted as 
if expecting the little beast to fall 
into his arms while he considered. 

Just then he heard voices, and saw, 
a little way off, Miss Mattie, daughter 
of Colonel Barnes, owner of the plan- 
tation on which Eben had lived, bond 
and free, for fifty years. She was ap- 
proaching the persimmon patch in 
company with a young lady friend 
from the city, who was visiting her, 
and a negro boy, carrying a large tin 
pail, followed at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

*‘Why, Uncle Eben, you here!’’ 
said Miss Mattie, in feigned surprise, 
as she came upon him. ‘‘ An awk- 
ward situation, indeed, for one who 
is on the sick-list ; suffering from rheu- 
matism, yet a mile from the house 
gathering persimmons !”’ 

Eben could only bow guiltily and 
follow Miss Mattie’s eyes, to where 
they rested on his hat lying on the 
ground half-emptied of persimmons, 
the fruit scattered around it, just as 
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he dropped it when he saw the ’pos- 
sum. ; 

‘* And, why-e-e-e possum hunting, 
Eben! I never thought it of you,’’ 
and she pointed to the tree-top, where 
the grinning possum swung to and 
fro in the wind. Uncle Eben smiled 
deprecatingly and attempted a sheep- 
ish chuckle. He thought Miss Mattie 
was only joking with him, but she 
looked so stern that he began to grow 
restless. 

‘“Now, Miss Mattie, you knows 
Uncle Eben ain’ come a-huntin’,’’ he 
said, reproachfully. 

‘*Do I? How should I know it, 
pray ?’’ and she twitched an eyelid 
for her companion’s benefit, then 
looked more severely at Eben. Nat- 
urally he felt hurt. 

**Co’se you knows it, honey,’’ he 
said, a little huskily. ‘‘I jes’ tell 
you de blessed Gospel truf dis min- 
ute, Miss Mattie. De frosty air an’ 
de sunshine dis aternoon, mixed, jes’ 
make my ole sperrits puff plumb up, 
an’ my laigs jes’ keep a-walkin’ me 
out in de fiel’ till I seed dese ’sim- 


mon-trees, an’ de women a-pickin’ 
cotton, an’ de han’s a-breakin’ co’n, 
an’ de leaves a-yallerin’ an’ a-yaller- 


in’. An’ my ole bones jes’ begin ter 
ginger up a little, an’ I say: ‘ Now 
you look-a-heah, Eben Johnsing! 
You gittin’ long in de fall ob de yeah 
yo’se’f. Yo’ leaves am a-yallerin’, 
an’ dis worl’ got ’bout ‘de las’ cotton- 
pickin’ it eber gwine git outen you, 
*n’ if you wants some o’ dem ’sim- 
mons an’ yo’ laigs kin ca1’r you down 
dere whur dey is, you kin jes’ hab 
’em—dat whut-you kin. An’ heah I 
is, Miss Mattie, but I ’clar ‘fo’ de 
good Lawd, I nebbah tought ’bout 
*possum ony oncet, an’ I quit tinkin’ 
*bout it mighty quick, becaze dey’s 
some tings am denied to dis pusson 
under dese times and succumstances. 
One ob dem tings am—”’ 

And Uncle Eben’s eyes turned tow- 
ard the suspended ’possum, but his 
tongue stopped. He gazed irreso- 
lutely a moment, then turned to Miss 
Mattie again with a peculiar light in 
his eye. 

‘*I ’clar to gracious, Miss Mattie. 
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I ain’ gwine say dat ’possum ain’ 
mine. I cain’t do it—I cain’t. De 
dawgs treed him. I didn’t hunt for 
no ’possum, but I foun’ him, an’ I 
*bleeged to hab him. De Lawd sen’ 
de quail to de children in de wilder- 
ness because He wanted ’em to hab 
sumpin’ to eat. Dis chile bean a- 
trablin’ in de wilderness ob fashion- 
able eatin’ so long, he nigh bout per- 
ished out, an’ de Lawd done sen’ me 
dat ’possum. I ’bleeged ter take 
him, ain’t I, Miss Mattie ?’’ 

And the old man’s eyes blazed 
while he reached frantically toward 
the ’possum with one hand, and ex- 
tended the other appealingly in the 
direction of Miss Mattie. 

“‘Forgive me, Eben, for joking. 
Of course that’s your ’possum, and 
you shall have him. Here, Wes, shin 
up that tree and get the ’possum.’’ 

Wes grinned a grin that almost di- 
vided his countenance, and in a few 
minutes was shaking the limb from 
which the ’possum swung, while 
Eben directed operations from below. 
Soon a broken limb, an angrily hiss- 
ing ’possum, and a very black negro 
boy, shaking with hysterical laughter, 
came rolling, sliding, and tumbling 
down together. 

‘*Ha! ha! he! he!’’ laughed Un- 
cle Eben, as he diddled the animal 
up and down by the tail. Then he 
stopped short. A look of perplexity, 
which speedily shaded into sadness, 
came over his face, while he regarded 
the ’possum doubtfully for a moment. 

**Whut I gwine do wid him, Miss 
Mattie? I cain’t take him hoime.”’ 
There were tears in the old man’s 
voice, and an appealing look was on 
his face. 

**Dear old Eben, you do want a 
*possum dinner, don’t you?’’ asked 
Miss Mattie kindly. 

**T does for a fac’, Miss Mattie,”’ 
and Eben studied the situation with 
great gravity. 

*“Well, Eben,’”’ said the young 
lady, after thinking a moment, 
** you shall have a ’possum dinner. 
To-morrow night Maysie shall make 
you a big dinner in the cook house, 
and all your friends will be there.’’ 
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Eben's black face lighted up won- 
derfully, then clouded once more, as 
he thought of Juliet and what she 
would say. 

Miss Mattie understood. ‘‘ Oh, 
never mind about Juliet,’’ she said. 
** She’ll come and have a good time, 
too.; I’ll see to that.”’ 

Eben’s spirits straightway puffed 
themselves up again, and he turned 
his attention once more to his catch. 

‘*I gwine car’r dis gemmen to de 
house myse’f, Miss Mattie,’’ he said. 

** Of course, and tell everybody you 
caught him.”’ 

**Co’se 1 did. I cotched him my- 
se’f in you’ pa’s ’simmon patch.”’ 

And Eben deposited the ’possum 
in a barrel in the cook house and 
went home, while Miss Mattie ar- 
ranged for some of the negroes to go 
on a big ’possum hunt that night, in 
order to provide plenty of meat for 
Eben’s dinner. 

Eben dreamed through the next 
forenoon in ecstasy ; but when noon 
arrived, and Miss Mattie had not 
been near to bridge over Juliet’s ob- 
jections, he resolved to take the mat- 
ter into his own hands. The midday 
meal had just been completed, and 
they were still at the table. 

** Julie,’’ he began in his most plead- 
ing tones. Juliet was on her guard 
in an instant. She had heard too 
many pleas for “‘ off-color’ practices 
couched in those tones not to scent 
what was coming now. 

** Wal, whut you want ?”’ she snap- 
ped. Eben flinched a little, but went 


on: ‘Julie, I gittin’ mighty ole. 
You reck’nize dat fac’, doan you ?”’ 
**T does.” 


“Well, I ain’ gwine be heah much 
longah, is I ?”’ 

** Lak to know whar you gwine ?”’ 

**T Jak to know dat myse’f,’’ said 
Eben thoughtfully. ‘‘ Reckon I 
gwine where all de good black folks 
goes.”” 

‘*Heah, Eben, whut you talkin’ 
*bout ?”’ 

‘**Bout whar I gwine.’”’ 

*“* When ?”’ 

** When I dies, an’ dis sinful body 
am gone all to smash.’’ 





*“* Wal, now, you shet up dat. . Dat 
question ain’t catamount wid you jes’ 
now. You bettah l’arn how to lib in 
dis worl’ ’fo’ you talks ’bout gwine 
into de next.”’ 

**Da’s it, Julie; da’s it. I been 
tinkin’ ’bout I been long time in dis 
worl’, an’ ain’ nebbah l’arned ’zackly 
what you says I ort. I ain’t ’nyin’ 
dat, Julie, butdis whatI say. Icain’t 
lib much longah, an’ I cain’t |’arn 
much mo’. De good Lawd kin teach 
me mo’ ob Paradise in fifteen seconds 
dan I kin l’arn heah if I gits to bea 
hundred yeahs old—Julie, cain’t I 
hab dat ’possum ?”’ 

** What ’possum ?’’ and Juliet’s am- 
ber-tinted nose went into the air and 
sniffed contemptuously. ‘‘ What ’pos- 
sum, you ole fool ?’’ Then she added 
with sudden interest : ‘‘ Dey ain’t no 
*possum ’roun’ yere ?”’ 

Eben paid no attention to his wife’s 
interrogatories, but in his embarrass- 
ment shifted uneasily in his chair, 
while his eyes roved around the room. 
A horrible suspicion entered Juliet’s 
mind. 

‘* Eben, answer me.”’ 

** Answer whut ?”’ 

** My question.”’ 

** You ain’t axed me no question.”’ 

sé I is.’’ 

**You ain’t. I axed dat question 
myse’f. I axed you, cain’t I hab dat 
"possum ?”’ 

** What ’possum, Eben Johnsing ?’’ 

‘*De one I cotched,’’ answered 
Eben, more guiltily than ever. 

‘* Eben, foh de good Lawd’s sake ! 
is you got a ’possum hid ’roun’ dis 
yere house ?”’ 

Juliet was the picture of fright. 
Gathering her skirts about her, she 
raised her feet from the floor and 
cried out anxiously, while she stole 
frightened glances around the room. 
Yes, Juliet, whose sharp tongue might 
put a regiment of soldiers to flight, 
would scream at sight of a mouse, 
and was nearly thrown into hysterics 
at thought of a live *possum wan- 
dering about the house and tripping 
up on her toes. 

Eben was not a little amazed at the 
turn events had taken ; but his crafty 
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nature was aroused. He fixed his 
eyes on a basket of unironed clothes 
in a corner, as though it might bea 
place of concealment for forty ’pos- 
sums. 

‘*Eben, answer my _ question.”’ 
This in tones as pleading as those in 
which Eben had begun the interview. 

‘““You answer my question,’’ he 
said flatly. 

‘* What question ?’’ 

** Kin I hab dat ’possum ?” 

** To eat ?”’ she fairly shrieked. 

** Yaas, Julie.”’ 

** No, you cain’t.”’ 

Eben looked resignedly at the 
clothes basket, not failing to notice 
that Juliet’s eyes were following his. 

** Eben, whar is dat ’possum ?”’ 

“* Kin I hab him if I tol’ you whar 
he is ?”’ 

Juliet gazed in a terrified way at 
the clothes basket, clenching and un- 
clenching her hands, while her fool- 
ish fears and more foolish prejudices 
warred with each other. Slowly her 
face grew resolute. 

“* You kin.”’ 

“*T kin ?”’ 

** Yes, sah, you kin. Eben John- 
sing, whar am dat ’possum ?’’ 

‘‘In a bar’l up to Miss Mattie’s 
house.”’ 

It was well for Eben that there 
came a faint rap at the door just then, 
and while Juliet was admitting Miss 
Mattie—for it was she—Eben wisely 
decamped through another door. 

** It’s all right, Eben,’’ Miss Mattie 
said, a few minutes later as she passed 
him. ‘‘ Juliet will come with you.”’ 

Within the cabin, Juliet was in a 
high state of excitement. She could 
not tell how she came to accept with 
such profuse thanks Miss Mattie’s in- 
vitation, but only knew that in some 
polite way she had been outdone, and 
had promised to take Uncle Eben 
that night to what Miss Mattie had 
styled ‘‘an old-fashioned dinner.’’ 
She was wise enough to connect 
Eben’s ’possum with Miss Mattie’s 
** old-fashioned dinner,’’ and there- 


from drew most unpleasant infer- 
ences. 


Just at dark Juliet and Eben en- 
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tered the circle of light that beamed 
out from under the door of the cook 
house, which was a one-room build- 
ing, twenty by forty feet in size, 
standing a few feet in the rear of the 
Barnes mansion. In ordinary days 
it was a common kitchen, although 
of unusual size, in which Maysie, the 
cook, reigned supreme ; but to-night, 
when Juliet and Eben knocked at the 
door, and Miss Mattie herself admit- 
ted them, the scene was changed. 
The long table in the centre was cov- 
ered with a white cloth. Around it 
in solemn dignity sat a dozen couples, 
the men attired in sombre black of 
varying degrees of rustiness, the 
women in gowns of every hue and 
texture, from Maysie’s black silk, a 
cast-off of Mrs. Barnes, to the calico 
of gorgeous hue and marvellous pat- 
tern worn by Lizzie, the young wife 
of Thomas Bram, plantation foreman. 

Juliet entered first. The waiting 
guests recognized her ; then, as if un- 
certain of the greeting she would ac- 
cord them, averted their eyes. 

‘* Friends,’’ said Miss Mattie, ‘* here 
are Juliet and Eben. You are all ac- 
quainted, I think.’”’ The company 
looked at Juliet again, as Miss Mattie 
spoke, and Juliet—what else could 
she do—bowed, marshalled her hard 
features into an expression approach- 
ing cordiality, and said : 

** Good ebenin’, frien’s.’’ 

Eben was already bowing right and 
left, recognizing his friends one by 
one, from Czsar Bynum, who “‘ cum 
out from Carliny same yeah I did,”’ 
down to Thomas and his young wife. 

** Now, Juliet, Thomas and Lizzie 
are going to do the honors for me 
to-night. I want you to sit here, 
Eben, on this side next to Thomas, 
and you here, Juliet. I wish you all 
a very pleasant evening.’’ And Miss 
Mattie was gone. 

Juliet was horror-stricken as she 
looked around the table. 

What were those small, skin-bare, 
nut-brown things, stuffed almost to 
bursting, some floating in oceans of 
gravy, some standing up to their 
knees in boiled hominy, with roasted 
sweet potatoes in their mouths and 
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chinquapins for eyes? Ugh! They 
looked for all the world like stuffed 
cats, and the one nearest leered at 
her in a ghastly way. 

Mountains of corn bread and pyra- 
mids of potatoes were at either end 
and along the middle of the table. 
There were great bowls of buttermilk 
and steaming dishes of boiled rice. 
Lizzie was pouring the coffee and 
Thomas was carving. She watched 
in horrible suspense, while the plates 
were heaped high and passed from 
hand to hand down the line. How 
eager were the faces, yet how quietly 
each guest sat and waited till all 
should be served! Could she eat it, 
Juliet thought. Could she? These 
rude plantation folk, whose manners 
and customs she had _ inveighed 
against so bitterly, actuated by a kind 
of native politeness, seemed so con- 
siderate in their deportment, that she 
hesitated to hurt their feelings by any 
exhibition of prudishness, no matter 
how distasteful might be the other 
course. Then the crisis came. 

*“What pa’t ob de ’possum does 
you prefer, Miss Johnsing?’’ asked 
Thomas politely, pausing with carv- 
ing-knife suspended. 

Juliet hesitated. Could she take 
it? And if so, did possums have a 
wish-bone, or a liver, or any other 
especially toothsome part ? 

“*I ain’t peticlar, Mistah Bram ; 
jes’ gib me a good bit ob de gravy.”’ 

Eben checked himself in an im- 
pulse to exclaim, ‘* Oh, golly !’’ and 
Thomas handed her a liberal portion 
of the meat adrift in a sea of gravy. 
But Juliet paused with the first mouth- 
fulonher fork. It smelled good, but 
it was not ‘‘decent.’’ It looked 
good, but it was to her an unclean 
thing. Everybody was watching her ; 
not a mouthful would be eaten till 
she began. As unconcernedly as 
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might be, she raised the fork and de- 
posited its contents, where it did not 
take long to decide that one of the 
good things of life was *possum and 
gravy. 

With good eating comes good 
cheer ; with good cheer come bright 
jokes, keen repartee, and merry. 
laughter ; and Juliet, first dignified, 
then respectful, finally yielded to 
the mellowing influences of the hour, 
and had her share in the sociability 
of the evening. 

When the feast was over and the 
table had been pushed to one side, 
the doors were thrown open, and the 
whole motley crowd of plantation 
hands flocked in to dance. Then 
careful Juliet gathered Eben up, 
much against his will, and took him 
home. 

“*Good-by, Miss Johnsing,’’ Maysie 
had said to Juliet as she left ; ‘‘ I hope 
you has enjoyed yourself.”’ 

“*T tank you kindly ; I has, I has,”’ 
Juliet answered. 

Eben was silent all through the 
journeyhome. Would Juliet’s change 
of heart last, was the question he was 
puzzling his mind over. 

The next morning for breakfast 
Eben ate hot corn bread. It was not 
as good as Maysie made, but it prom- 
ised well for the first attempt. Eben 
lived in a state of continual delight 
during the coming week. He was 
constantly discovering new relaxa- 
tions in the rigor of Juliet’s discipline 
and rules of life. 

**Eben,”’ said Juliet deliberately 
one morning at breakfast, ‘‘ does you 
*spec’ if you was to go ober to dem 
’simmon-trees, dat you could git a— 
a—’ possum ?”’ 

And Eben answered his wife, and 
got up and went out of the house to 
his chair in the sun and ejaculated, 
‘“* Oh, golly !’”’ 

Clarke Macfarlane. 








‘‘A Flash of Summer,’’ by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, is a fair type of the conventional 
English novel. The author calls it the story 
of a simple woman’s life ; both the tale and 
the telling of it are simple, and for that very 
reason are refreshing, after the great quan- 
tity of modern slush the English novelist is 
now producing. Mrs. Clifford disclaims any 
attempt to portray an ‘‘ advanced woman ;”’ 
but her heroine, though a timid character, 
throws off the yoke of galling matrimony, 
and seeks a peaceful existence alone. The 
single ‘‘ flash of summer’”’ in the poor thing’s 
life is cut short by the death of the man she 
loves and the reappearance of her dog of a 
husband. Rather than return to the latter, 
she drowns herself. The book is both inter- 
esting and sympathetic. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 

* se * 

A sorely tried man was Norman Grain— 
young, ardent, upright and honorable him- 
self, betrayed into a marriage with a mere 

irl, weak in character, and with an insatia- 

le taste for drink.. Her mother, after the 
fashion of many doting parents, hid the se- 
cret and forbade the bride’s disclosure of it, 
thinking it ‘‘ all for the best.’’ After a year’s 
happiness Norman found it out. Magdalen 
Ponsonby, their friend, a woman of noble 
nature and unflinching loyalty, stood by the 
miserable husband and wretched wife, rais- 
ing each from the depths of despair and 
degradation even when her compassion for 
Norman had deepened into love. When his 
wife was irretrievably lost to him and her 
better self Norman still protected and sus- 
tained her, so great was his endurance and 
so complete the pure influence of Magdalen. 
He even gave his life for this helpless drunk- 
ard of a wife—was killed attempting to res- 
cue her from a burning house, while she was 
safe and out of harm’s way all the time. 
‘It was a useless expenditure of courage, of 
strength, of life,’’ says the author. ‘‘ But,’ 
she adds, ‘‘ there are so many useless ex- 
penditures in life, are there not ?’’ 


Ve \@ . 
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Such is the tale of ‘‘ A Pitiless Passion,” 
by Ella MacMahon: a portrait of a noble 
man and a noble woman, and of a weak, 
childish woman, a victim of intoxication, 
brought on by the use of stimulants in her 
sickly childhood. There is some light com- 
edy scattered through the book; the dia- 
logue is facile and the analysis thoughtful, 
while the tragic ending, the sacrifice of a 
superior life for an unworthy one, is perhaps 
the best disposition that could be made of 
the unhappy man in the circumstances ; but 
it is a fearful pity all the same. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York.) 

* 
* * 

‘‘One Thousand and One Anecdotes,” 
compiled by Alfred H. Miles (Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York), includes stories of famous 
wits and noted personages, adventures, rep- 
artee, children’s sayings—in fact, anecdotes 
on every subject and from every source. 
They are nearly all good, and the volume 
will serve to while away much time pleasant- 
ly. In the chapter on animals appears the 
following illustration of Hibernian humor : 

“Up one of the long hills of Wicklow a mare 
was drawing a heavy load of travellers. The driver 
walked by her side, encouraging her as she slowly 
toiled on. Presently he went to the back of the 
car, opened the door and slammed it to again, and 
a few minutes later he repeated the process. The 
travellers angrily inquired what he meant. 
*Whisht,’ he whispered ‘don’t spake so loud— 
she’ll overhear us. ‘Who? ‘The mare. Spake 
low,’ he continued, ‘sure I’m desavin’ the cray- 
tur! Every time she hears the door slammin’ 
that way she thinks one of ye is gettin’ down to 
walk up the hill, and that raises her sperrits.’” 

* . * 

‘‘ Armenian Poems’’ (Roberts Bros., Bos- 
ton), rendered into English verse by Alice 
Stone Blackwell, are interesting because 
they are about the first translations from the 
Armenian language to give us an adequate 
idea of the literature of that country, and 
also for the reason that they contain much 
intrinsic merit. Poetic instinct and inspira- 
tion is the same in any land, and the rescue 
of these poems from Eastern obscurity is a 
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most worthy action. The patriotic spirit 
manifested in many of the verses and the 
pathetic appeals to the Sultan for aid or lib- 
erty are specially good, while many of the 
others are full of delicate fancy. It is to be 
hoped. that the sympathy which this book 
must arouse will result in some material bene- 
fit to the oppressed and stricken Armenians. 
The following .are extracts from some of 
the most characteristic poems : 
“ The peasant sows, but never reaps ; 
He hungers evermore ; 
He eats his bread in bitterness, 
And tastes of anguish sore. 
Lo! tears and blood together 
— from his pallid face ; 
And these are our own brothers, 
Of our own blood and race.” 
—Bedros Tourian. 
“The lips of the Christ-child are like to twin 
leaves; 
They let roses fall when He’smiles tenderly. 
The tears of the Christ-child are pearls when 
He grieves; 
The eyes of the Christ-child are deep as the sea. 
Like pomegranate grains are the dimples He 


ath, 
And clustering lilies spring up in His path.’ 
—Saint Gregory of Narek. 
* “ * 

Among the present surplus of foetid fiction 
‘Tom Grogan’’ stands out clean and shin- 
ing as the evening star. It is the best work 
F. Hopkinson Smith has ever done. When 
we say best, we mean strongest and most 
dramatic. In ‘‘ Colonel Carter’’ and the va- 
rious short stories, which are really random 
sketches from an artist’s book, he displayed 
a delicacy of touch and a charm of narration 
that made these little books delightful ; but 
‘“Tom Grogan’’ was written with a strong 
arm, and is full of vigor. It is said that the 
character and the story are taken from real 
life. Certain it is that Mr. Smith writes 
with an assurance which seems born of ex- 

rience, and when one reflects that his own 

usiness is that of a civil engineer, one can 
see how he might have met and known this 
woman contractor, 7om Grogan, strong and 
fearless as a man, tender and gentle as a 
woman. Itis a splendid book, one to read 
again and again. ‘‘Tom’’ is not the only 
good character init. Cavr/is a fine example 
of sturdy masculine strength and honor ; 
pastes ¢ is a true old gentleman ; /ennze is 
a sweet bit of femininity, and the other char- 
acters—the rascally McGaw, Duffy, the 
walking delegate, and Quigg—are all racy 
character sketches drawn with a firm, fine 
hand, bristling with life and unexaggerated. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York.) 

* . * 

In ‘‘ Venezuela”’ William Eleroy Curtis has 
written a book that will entertain any reader. 
It is not a heavy volume, dealing exclusively 
with recent political matters, but a general 
dissertation on the country, its customs, and 
its people. Mr. Curtis begins by giving a 
short history of Venezuela, its discovery, 
settlement, etc.; then follow chapters on the 
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government, different poem rebels, and 
rulers. The general characteristics of the 
race, their society, religion, agriculture, 
newspapers, and amusements are all related 
in an entertaining and easy style, the narra- 
tive being enlivened with numerous anec- 
dotes and incidents. Mr. Curtis knows his 
subject intimately, and he imparts to the 
reader much of the pleasure that he evi- 
dently felt in the writing of the book. An 
— contains the text of the Message 
of the President and all correspondence with 
the British Government relative to the Ven- 
ezuelan Boundary Line controversy. (Har- 
pers, New York.) 


* * 

“* Official, Diplomatic, and Social Etiquette 
of Washington,’’ by Katherine Elwes Thom- 
as, is, as its name implies, a little book for 
the guidance of the uninitiated moving in 
high circles at the Capital. Miss Thomas’s 
work is full of valuable hints and rules for 
the correct code of manners and form in 
every particular, and it will doubtless serve 
its purpose admirably, for it bears the stamp 
of experience and authority, and is recom- 
mended by Mrs. John A. Logan. (The Cas- 
sell Pub. Co., New York.) 

* 


* 

‘* The Parson’s Proxy,’’ by Kate W. Ham- 
ilton, is a bright little tale of life in the South- 
ern backwoods. The minister of the country 
settlement is injured by a blow from one of 
the natives, who, realizing afterward that 
the fight was not ‘‘on the squar’,’’ deter- 
mined to take the pulpit during the parson’s 
illness. His complete conversion and refor- 
mation form the basis of a delightfully 
honest and rugged character study. The 
‘‘proxy”’ not only exerts his strong influence 
in the parson’s behalf, but eventually gives 
his own life to save the man he once injured. 
A minor love interest lends romance to Miss 
Hamilton’s entertaining story. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., New York.) 


* 


* 
The poems of Orelia Key Bell, published 
by the Sates Co., Philadelphia, contain a 

reat deal of sentiment and allusions meant 

or personal friends, who, of course, find 
them more interesting than does the general 
reader. The general character of Miss Bell’s 
work is enthusiastic ; some of her rhymes 
are extraordinary; her metre, style, and 
rhythm are peculiar to herself. She is prob- 
ably sincere, but is much inclined to gush, 
a for this reason a little of her work goes 
a long way. 

* d * 

Just why ‘‘ Clara Hopgood”’ should have 
been written by Mark Rutherford is not 
clear, and why Dodd, Mead & Co. should 
have published it is another mystery. The 
story is totally lacking in interest and sym- 
pathy ; the woman whose name is given to 
the book is a subordinate character, and the 
deliberate manner in which her sister’s ex- 
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perience is detailed 
is anything but 
agreeable. There 
is nothing light or 
entertaining in the 
story, nor is there 
anything deeply an- 
alytic, as might be 
expected from the 
subject. All in all, 
it is a most unsatis- 
factory book. 


* ° ¥ 

John Kendrick 
Bangs is a writer of 
clever farce and 
bright, snappy dia- 
logue. His charac- 
ters are up to date, 
his plots ingenious and well developed. Of 
thefour short farces published by Harper & 
Bros., ‘‘ The Bicyclers’’ will be especially 
enjoyed by those interested in this sport. 
‘“‘A Dramatic Evening’ and ‘‘ The Fatal 
Message’ are extremely funny satires on 
amateur theatrical performances. ‘‘A Pro- 
posal under Difficulties’ also contains much 
humor. There is so much action and tech- 
nique in these little plays that they would 
serve the stage admirably, and they afford 
a great deal of amusement to the reader. 

. * aa * 

We are inclined to believe that Marion 
Crawford was loafing when he wrote ‘“‘ Adam 
Johnstone’s Son,”’ for the story does not con- 
tain any of the dramatic strength or com- 
plication of plot that have popularized the 
Crawford novel. There is much nice detail 
and analysis of character, as well as various 
studies in human nature, but the story itself 
is weak and uninteresting. It is burdened 
with talk and is devoid of action. Is Craw- 
ford’s fund of fertility and invention run- 
ning low? (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

* as * 

‘‘ A Woman of Sense’’ and ‘‘ A Hair-Pow- 
der Plot’’ are two little French Poe trans- 
lated into excellent English by Alfred Hen- 
nequin, Ph.D. Neither of the plays is espe- 
cially interesting or clever, but Professor 
Hennequin’s work is well done, and a num- 
ber of grammatical and idiomatic notes make 
the book valuable for students. ‘William R. 
Jenkins, New York.) 


* 
* 


All players of the game of golf, which has 
become such a popular sport, will find a 
great deal to interest and instruct in Lock- 

er and Rutherford’s ‘‘ Rules of Golf,’’ pub- 
ished by Macmillan & Co. This workisa 
handbook for the guidance of beginners, and 
also contains the laws of the game known 
and referred to as the St. Andrew’s Rules. 
This code is universally acknowledged as 





From “The Bicyclers.”—Copyright, 1896, by Harper & Brothers. 
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authoritative, andin 
addition to its pub- 
lication in this little 
book, there also ap- 
pear various appen- 
dices, records of 
championship, di- 
rection of tourna- 
ments, etc., which 
are all valuable to 
the player, 
* 
= 

Scotch stories and 
scenes are growing 
in popularity. S.R. 
Crockett’s dialect 
and character 
sketches are rich 
and racy of the soil 
from which they sprung, and the central 
figure in his ‘‘ Cleg Kelly’’ is a most fasci- 
nating, audacious little rascal, and his ad- 
ventures are numerousand amusing. ‘There 
is a —_ fresh, wholesome atmosphere in 
“‘Cleg Kelly,’’ the characters are human, 
the humor spontaneous, if a little coarse, and 
the incident so varied that at some points 
the main thread of the story is almost lost. 
Mr. Crockett creates almost as many char- 
acters as are usual in a Dickens novel, but 
each person is distinct and individual. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


* 
* * 


The only noteworthy thing about ‘ Garri- 
son Tales from Tonquin,’’ by James O’ Neill, 
is the cover, which is a most remarkable 
combination of multi-colored stripes and 
curlicues. The stories are soldiers’ yarns of 
adventure in the Orient. They are by turn 
stupid, horrible, grotesque, and weird, and 
they are utterly devoid of the romance nec- 
essary to every good story. (Copeland, Day 
& Co., Boston, Mass.) 


* 
* * 


‘““The Supply at Saint Agatha’s,’’ Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps’s new book, is written in 
that mysterious style which she assumes at 
times. There is no story—simply a silhou- 
ette, and a vague silhouette atthat. ‘‘ Saint 
Agatha’s,’’ of course, is a church, and the 
‘*Supply”’ is the minister who filled the va- 
cant pulpit for one Sunday only. The iden- 
tity of this personage is not disclosed ; he 
comes, without introduction, in place of the 
man who was expected, and after the service 
he vanishes apparently into thin air. The 
slight sketch is written in a rather hysterical 
fashion ; its meaning is obscure; its point 
is lacking, and the several illustrations are a 
detriment. The only decided thing about 
the book is the binding, which is very 
artistic. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New 
York.) 
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THE July PETERSON is especially notable 
for the number and beauty of its illustrations. 
Each article is made more attractive by 
means of reproductions from handsome pho- 
tographsorengravings. The types of South- 
ern beauty will be remarked not only for the 
perfection and regularity of feature, but for 
the charming dignity for which the women 
of the South are famous. 


AN article in the present number which will 
attract considerable attention is that on the 
camping out of the Seventh Regiment at 
Peekskill. It is at this place that all the 
State militia take their turn at training, and 
the pictures given in the course of the article 
show the soldier boys in various stages of 
work and amusement. As the matter is 
written up by a Captain of the Seventh, it 
has additional value, for its authority is un- 
impeachable, and it will be read with pleas- 
ure by the vast number of people personally 
or generally interested. 

THE period of United States history just 
previous to the breaking out of the Civil War 
was one fraught with intense excitement and 
concern. The leaders of different parties 
and all those occupying official positions of 
prominence were brought into strong public 
view. It was a critical time in the life of 
General Robert E. Lee, and the true history 
of his decision to command the Southern 
army is given in Judge Mackey’s fifth instal- 
ment of the new ‘“‘Life of Lee.” All students 
of American history will take particular in- 
terest in this part of the series. 

Uran is a wonderful State in many re- 
spects, and one of its most remarkable qual- 
ities is the number of energetic and intelligent 
women it boasts, women who are working 
independently in lines of business hitherto 
undeveloped, and whose success may serve 
as an inspiration to other women in sister 
states. Miss M. A. Hamm, who prepared 
the article on the women of Utah, spent six 
months among them, so she is well qualified 
to write entertainingly and authoritatively 
on the subject. 
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OnE hundred and three years ago this July, 
France was thrown into wild turmoil by the 
deed of a beautiful and noble girl, who acted 
upon the impulses of her ardent patriotism. 
She thought to deliver her country from the 
hand of a tyrant, but instead she brought 
new danger to her fellow-citizens. The story 
of Charlotte Corday is one which will live for 
generations. It is told anew in the current 
issue, and a number of portraits of exceptional 
beauty are presented. 


AMERICAN NAVAL HEROES, a subject in 
which no other publication is dealing, has 
grown to be a looked-for feature of the PETER- 
son. The recountal of these early deeds of 
valor is especially graphic in the present in- 
stalment, and many portraits and sketches 
are given to embellish the text. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers, 
Créme Simon, marvellous for the complexion 
and light cutaneous affections. It whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Batehire, Paris ; Park & Tilford, 
New York; druggists, perfumers, fancy- 
goods store. 


SICKNESS among children is prevalent at all 
seasons of the year, but can be avoided largely 
when they are properly cared for. Jnfant 
Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet ac- 
cessible to all who will send address to the 
N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 


One of the features of the PETERSON for 
August will be a comprehensive and exhaust- 
ive article on the subject of Coast Defences. 
This isa matter-of national importance at 
the present time, and the forthcoming article 
will claim the attention of all thoughtful 
people. A number of fine illustrations will 
accompany the article, which is written by 
one in the Government employ, which 
naturally insures its accuracy. 


Ivory Soap is one of the best possible toilet 
articles for the hot weather. Pure, cool, and 
invigorating, it refreshes the skin delight- 
fully, and is an important adjunct of the mid- 
summer bath. Its economy is one of its 
greatest virtues, 

















The OL Spinet. 


It is slim and trim and spare, 

Like the slender Lady Clare 

In the gowns they used to wear, 
Long ago. 

And it stands there in the gloom 

Of the gabled attic room, 

Like a ghost whose vacant tomb 
None may know, 





I can see the lady’s hands, 
White as lilies, as she stands, 
Strumming fragments of Durand’s 
On the keys ; 
And I hear the thin, sweet strain 
Of the Plymouth hymns again, 
Like the sob of windless rain 
In the trees ! 


She would play the minuct 

For the stately-stepping se‘, 

While the glowing dancers met, 
Hands and hearts. 

Did the old-time spinet care, 

If Don Cupid unaware 

Pricked the breasts of brave aid fair 
With his darts? 





Now the spiders with their floss 

Up and down the keyboard cross, 

And the strings are dull as dross— 
Once so bright! 

No one cares to touch the keys— 

Stain’d old yellow ivories— 

Save the ghosts some dreamer sees 
In the night ! 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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